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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Do you think a systemmatic 
study of Phonetics helps with 
the study of spelling? 


Answer: When a child can both 
hear and see the phonetic ele- 
ments in a word, can recognize 
the similarities and differences in 
words, can apply the use of these 
skills to all new words taught, 
not only will his spelling but his 
reading as well, will be greatly 
improved. 


Question: Can one judge a 
child’s intelligence only by his 
ability to add and subtract, to 
pronounce the words in a read- 
ing lesson, to write correctly 
certain of the words in the 
assigned spelling lesson, to pass 
a test or examination? 


Answer: An excellent and far- 
reaching question. Quite fre- 
quently we find the boy who is 
weak in his arithmetic, to be most 
quick, alert, and accurate in mak- 
ing change in the grocery store. 
Often, the child who appears 
weak in geography, can tell you in 
detail of a trip or a voyage he has 
taken, or can give to strangers a 
clear, concise impression of the 
industrial activities of his own 
city. And again, the child who 
fails to pronounce the words with 
proper accent and emphasis in the 
reading, has a fund of interna- 
tional knowledge far beyond most 
of the children, if only his bump 
of information be properly 
tapped. This brings us to the con- 
clusion that, like Whittier’s Bare- 
foot Boy, most boys and girls have 
“knowledge never learned of 
school”—and that many are igno- 
rant when measured by the 
8214% method. 

When a child feels that he can 
talk over with his teacher and 
with his parent his growth, his 
impulses, his desires, his ambi- 
tions; when the grading of a 
pupil means the combined judg- 
ment of the expert, of the teacher, 
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and of the parent, I believe we 
are going to have a more natural 
and less artificial standard of 
marking; we are going to instill 
in our boys and girls the right 
sort of discipline, of leadership, 
of initiative, of self-expression, of 
good citizenship. 


Question: My children are ex- 
tremely interested in the care 
of our flag. Could you give me 
some Don’ts regarding its care 
and use which they could un- 
derstand? 


Answer: 

1. Do not permit disrespect to 
be shown to the Flag. 

2. Do not let the Flag touch the 
ground or trail in water. 

3. Do not use the Flag as drap- 
ery in any form whatsoever. 
Use bunting. 

4. Do not place any other flag or 
pennant above the Flag. If an- 
other flag is placed on the same 
level, it should be to the left of 
the Flag itself. 

5. Do not place any object or 
emblem of any kind on or above 
the Flag. 

6. Do not carry the Flag flat or 
horizontally but always aloft 
and free. 

7. Do not display the Flag on a 
float in a parade except from a 
staff. 

8. Do not put lettering of any 
kind upon the Flag. 

9. Do not use the Flag us a por- 
tion of a costume. 

10. Do not use the Flag as a cov- 
ering for a ceiling. 

11. Do not use the Flag in any 
form of advertising. 

12. Do not embroider it on cush- 
ions or handkerchiefs or use 
paver napkins with the Flag 
printed on them. 


Question: Could you please tell 

us the proper method of having 

children stand when giving the 

pledge to the flag? Do they 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor 


Caruthersville, Missouri 
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George shows the mountains in the background and the house side of the road 


Tue weather or almost any- 
thing will do as a motivation for 
a drawing lesson. 

We have a new grade school 
that is one of these low, spread 
out types with wide expanses of 
glass. It is much too new to have 
shade trees and the vista from the 
large windows is unlimited, as the 
country around is extremely flat. 
The view is fine in nice weather 
but can be equally foreboding 
when dark clouds, wind, and tor- 
rents of rain are the order of the 
day, as it is on many early spring 
days. 

One such stormy day Mrs. Jen- 
nier, the 3rd grade teacher noted 
the children were getting restless 
and couldn’t keep their eyes away 
from the windows and the ap- 
proaching storm. She decided it 
would be a good time for an art 
activity. The children had the 
elements on their minds and with 
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such a large view could not be 
entirely diverted from the weath- 
er. She sought to change their at- 
titude toward the elements. At- 


Inspiration 
From The Weather 


tention was called to the way the 


clouds were rolling, the slant of 
the rain, the bend of the trees — 
all of this in a most calm and 
matter-of-fact manner. “I believe 
we could use our black crayon and 
draw some of these things, don’t 
you? How would you draw the 
trees to show the wind bending 
them, John? and how would you 
make those clouds? Why are the 
line-men working on the poles? 
How would you draw them?” and 
so on, changing the interest from 
fear to solving a problem in draw- 
ing. 

Soon the class was interested 
in depicting the phenomena of the 
weather, accepting it as a natural 
thing rather than awesome or 
fearsome one and were happily 
at work. 

In Mrs. Chappell’s 3rd grade 
the children were intrigued by the 
big “rattly” bits of sleet hitting 
against the windows and the gay 
new umbrellas of their classmates 
— so she showed them how to fold 


Geneva shows the dark clouds and the falling rain 
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Frankie drew the children under their 
umbrellas with the sleet pelting down 
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”? and cloud and the rain falling from it 

draw- 
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their paper in 8th’s, then round- 
ing it with the scissors to make a 
circle for an open umbrella. The 
; folds represented the ribs. They 
appily # discussed making a sleet picture 


and using their decorated umbrel- 
grade las in it and solved their problem 
by the @ this way. 
utting @ First, they did dashes of sleet 
le gay with the white crayon on manila 
mates paper. The ground they also made 
to fold with wax crayons. A thin tempera 

wash for the sky was painted 


right over their wax crayon and 
like magic, the white sleet popped 
through. Next, they added their 
cut paper umbrellas. They de- 
cided they should have on rain- 
boots to be out in the sleet. They 
looked at Janie who was holding 
her umbrella for them to see and 
discovered that only the feet 
showed. And here they are with 
their fancy umbrellas, in the sleet 
and only their boots showing. 


Larry pictures the workmen repairing 
the lines 


Sr 
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Why not make your Bulletin Board an interesting 
spot of beauty and inspiration in your room or hall? 


Bulletin 


Boutierw boards are apt to 
be uninteresting, poorly planned 
(or not at all planned), hap-haz- 
ard spaces of dangling papers. 
But a bulletin board can be an in- 
spiration as well as a place to pin 
notices, current events and re- 
ports. With a little time and 
thought, they can be well arrang- 
ed, well spaced, well thought out 
in color. The result can be a place 
of effective design and an attrac- 
tive addition to any hall or room. 
They can help us to look our best. 
We can live more happily in such 
an atmosphere. 

No one can deny that good 
taste, good color and good ar- 
rangements make life more pleas- 
ant. Working in art is a search 
for beauty. This is the kind of 
art that does not require talent 
in painting. Everyone can enjoy 
the beautiful combinations of 
colors in nature without painting 
a picture of it. The bulletin board 
is just one small place to start. 

Children have a natural sense 
of design but it is not a conscious 
sense until about fourth grade. 
From fourth grade up children can 
understand a space that is to be 
designed, planned, thought out 
and arranged. Before that, a 
space is a place to record experi- 
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Boards 


ences first, and the design comes . 


second. The truth is that such a 
cut-out space or painted space or 
combination of the two is almost 
always a superb design. Thus 
lower grades can handle the bul- 
letin board as well as upper 
grades. Often the simple snow- 
man board of the lower grades 
(Illustration No. 1) is more effec- 
tive than the more sophisticated 
attempt of upper grades (Illustra- 
tion No. 2). 

The Westwood school has out- 
standing bulletin boards in the 
hall as one enters the building. 
These are changed and a different 
grade or group is in charge each 
month. This particular board is 


used for general school announce- 
ments. It is about six feet long 
and three feet wide. Six spaces 
are planned to carry the an- 
nouncement and programs for the 
six days of the week (PTA an- 
nouncements, rummage sales, 
board meetings, teachers’ meet- 
ings, school lunch menus, school 
programs, plays, games, parties, 
etc.) It is a much used and im- 
portant bulletin board. It is al- 
ways gay and colorful and at- 
tracts much attention. The de- 
signs are timely and seasonal. 
Sometimes the entire board is 
covered with a colored wrapping 
paper and the designs mounted on 
it. For instance the blue back- 
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ground is effective for winter with 
white snowmen and snow balls. 
The natural tan of the bulletin 
board is good for fall with the 
brilliant colors of orange, yellow, 
red-orange, blue, etc. A red back- 
ground is good for February. Our 
Valentine men were made of red 
hearts, mounted on bright pink 
which in turn were mounted on 
white and the entire background 
was blue. The Easter months call 
for pastel colors and spring comes 
out in yellow-green, green or per- 
haps light blue. 

The various elements of the de- 
sign carry .the hand-lettered or 
typed announcements. Sometimes 
it is the snow-balls or snow-flakes 
for the notices. The white plates 
were used for the announcement 
in the November board (Illustra- 
tion No. 3). In the Christmas 
Nativity design the stars were 
used (Illustration No. 4). The 
ornaments on the Christmas tree 
design were used in Illustration 
No. 5). 

Northwood school used white 
paper cut-outs for their entire bul- 
letin board for the New Year, the 
largest cut-outs carrying the writ- 
ten announcements. 

The February Valentine design 
used the white heart in the center 
of each dancing figure (Illustra- 
tion No. 6). 

For bulletin boards not arrang- 
ed or designed as artistic displays 
there are a few simple rules that 
apply to the “factual” bulletin 
board of cut-out items and pic- 
tures. 


(1) Do not leave items on a 
board indefinitely. A few well- 
chosen items changed often, are 
of far more value. 

(2) As to arrangement, the 
most important or largest item 
may be placed in the center with 
the others grouped around or on 
the sides. 

(3) Thumb-tack all four corn- 
ers, not just the top or top center 
which allows the item to swing 
in an untidy manner or to flutter 
in the air current. 

(4) Keep the top edges of the 
items even and the sides spaced 
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the same. Correct mat or mount- 
ing proportions are for the same 
width margin at the top as at the 
two sides and a little greater 
width at the bottom. 

(5) Mount pictures before tack- 
ing to board, on black or harmon- 
izing colored paper. 

Three-dimensional bulletin 
boards are another idea. For the 
June bulletin board at Westwood 
a three-dimensional train was con- 
structed of colored construction 
papers to honor the eighth grade 
graduates as they move on. Black, 
yellow and red engine and cars 
stood out from the board with the 
elementary school on the other 
side of the board (Illustration No. 
7). 

One Christmas when a shortage 
of money developed for individual 
room Christmas trees Mrs. Foley 
tacked real evergreen branches to 
the bulletin board in the form of 


Some people like all kinds of candy. 


Most will take whatever’s handy, 


But others are fussy like grandmother dear, 
Who wants her peppermints always near. 
Sister likes chocolates with centers hard. 


Baby’ll eat gum drops if we’re not on guard. 


a Christmas tree. Where the 
branches came together at the 
bottom she used a red cut paper 
tub to cover them. It was most 
effective, inexpensive and easy. It 
was trimmed in the usual manner 
(Illustration No. 8). 

One of our hall bulletin boards 
at Edgebrook is given over to 
“The Picture of the Week.” One 
outstanding piece of work is 
chosen, carefully mounted and the 
child’s name and grade printed 
under it. We try to choose from 
all grades. It creates a surprising 
amount of interest and comment. 
One of the most important ways 
of instilling confidence in chil- 
dren is public approval. Often the 
child who is not doing good work 
in other fields will suddenly bloom 
with this recognized approval. It 
may be also the only thing he can 
do well, but it helps to give him 
security and approval in the eyes 


Candy 
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of his fellow students. The hang- 
ing of the picture on the bulletin 
board is an act of acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the teacher. 

Care should be used in finding 
work on all levels from first grade 
up, and being careful not to al- 
ways pick the talented child’s 
work or the same child’s work too 
often. The choosing should not be 
competitive. The home rooms 
should have the exhibitions of all 
the work, of all the children, put 
up impromptu as often as pos- 
sible. This is of more importance 
to the child. Remember child art 
is not in competition with the 
adult art world or even for adult 
approval. 


Daddy likes caramels and kisses galore, 


If there’s fudge and penuche, Mother wants more, 


such. 


But give me a great big lollypop. 
I could suck one all day and never stop. 


They can keep their peppermints, caramels and 


Just let my tongue and a lollypop touch. 
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Emphasize 


The Positive 


As TEACHERS we are all 
aware that in our classrooms we 
have children who have many 
similarities and also many differ- 
ences. This is particularly true 
when we consider the children’s 
ability levels. Although most of 
our children will fall in the broad 
range of what we call “average” 
ability, we have some children in 
almost every classroom who have 
superior mental ability and like- 
wise some children who are below 
average in intellectual capacity. 
In every school there are children 
who have some sort of handicap 
differing in degree. It may be a 
physical handicap, mental handi- 
cap, speech handicap, or emo- 
tional difficulty. As conscientious 
teachers we strive to meet the 
needs of these individual differ- 
ences. 

Regardless of the type or degree 
of handicap, we should keep one 
main point in mind in planning 
an educational program for these 
children. That is, the teacher 
should emphasize what the child 
can do, not what he can’t do. Or, 
to put it another way, emphasize 
the positive. Too often we tend to 
think primarily in terms of the 
child’s handicap and not with the 
abilities that he has left and what 
he can do with these assets. Too 
often, this holds true also in the 
home and the community. People 
think of the problem first and 
then the child. Instead of think- 
ing of little Johnnie, who has 
spastic paralysis, and uses a brace 
in walking, as a “cripple,” we 
should think of him as a child who 
has a physical problem, | 

The above paragraph is not to 
insinuate that we should com- 
pletely overlook the problem or 
pretend it isn’t there. We must be 
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aware of the problem and make 
necessary provisions for any limi- 
tations or adjustments it may im- 
pose. However, when this is done 
the stress should be put on help- 
ing the child utilize the abilities 
that he does have to the fullest 
extent. 

In the classroom the teacher 
has a key role in helping the child 
with a handicap to make a good 
adjustment and to be able to make 
the most of his abilities. 

An important thing to remem- 
ber with children, and with adults 
too, is that their adjustment will 
depend largely on how they evalu- 
ate and feel about themselves and 
any disabilities they may have. 
This in turn depends on how other 
people, their parents, teachers, 
and classmates evaluate them. If 
they are treated as being quite 
“different” the chances are that 
they will react to this by acting 
primarily in terms of their handi- 
cap. 

A classroédm teacher can do a 
great deal towards teaching chil- 
dren to be kind and understand- 
ing to all people with and with- 
out handicaps. She might point 
out for example that all of us are 
different in some ways. Some of 
us are short, some are tall, some 
thin and some are fat. Likewise 
some of us have red hair, some 
blonde, some wear glasses and 
some do not. It can then be ex- 
plained that little Mary has a 
hearing problem and requires spe- 
cial help and_ understanding. 
Johnny has trouble with some of 
his speech sounds, Larry has a 
visual problem, Billy has to use a 
crutch while walking because of 
polio—and so on. When children 
understand another child’s prob- 
lem they are almost invariably 
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anxious to be helpful. They are 
usually quite frank, but not delib- 
erately cruel. 

In almost every case the 
teacher can find some area in 
which the handicapped child may 
find success. For example, little 
Jimmy was handicapped by polio. 
At first he was quite withdrawn 
because he could not participate 
in all physical activities in the 
classroom, gym, or playground. 
However, the teacher noted that 
he liked to read and was an ex- 
cellent reader. So she had Jimmy 
do some oral reading to the class. 
The class enjoyed this and so did 
Jimmy. This gave him a sense of 
accomplishment and a sense of 
status. He knew he was contribut- 
ing to the class in a special and 
valuable way. When he found he 
could do this and was accepted 
by the group his adjustment 
problem was eliminated. 

In another classroom, in 3rd 
grade, Johnny had a speech prob- 
lem. He was quite aware of this 
and tended to be unruly in the 
classroom to compensate for his 
feeling of inferiority in the area 
of communication. This teacher 
noticed that he was quite agile, 
and a leader on the playground. 
Also, he was quite talented in art. 
She capitalized on these assets, 
gave him praise when due, and 
found this to be helpful in elimin- 
ating his antisocial behavior. 
With some speech therapy he 
soon became one of the finest 
students in the school. 

As a final example, Sharon was 
a girl in the 5th grade who had 
an intellectual capacity below 
average. Being a slow learner she 
was tending to become a behavior 
problem. She usually met failure 
in her academic subjects and she 
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tried to gain favorable attention 
by distracting other students. The 
teacher first adjusted her aca- 
demic program to fit her present 
level of ability. She also gave 
Sharon some meaningful class- 
room responsibilities such as col- 
lecting lunch money or helping 
to plan for a parents visit and 
program. She kept the assign- 
ments within Sharon’s capabil- 
ities. This way Sharon had the 
feeling of success, was getting 
some helpful experiences and 
consequently became a much 
better adjusted student. 

It is basic to the adjustment of 
all children, handicapped or not, 
that they have a sense of secur- 
ity. This means that they must 
feel loved and wanted, and have a 
sense of accomplishment and 
status. Any child will become mal- 


adjusted if he meets failure all 
the time. So in this regard it is 
important that the teacher be 
alert to areas where each child 
may experience some success. 


In cases of a severe handicap 
the child may need special pro- 
fessional help. For this reason, 
fortunate indeed is the school that 
has available the help of a school 
nurse, speech therapist, psychol- 
ogist, and special education 
teachers. Oftentimes the cause of 
the trouble lies primarily in the 
home. In such cases parent con- 
ferences should be arranged 
where the teacher and other pro- 
fessional personnel discuss the 
situation with the parent. Many 
times a problem exists because 
the parent is not really aware of 
the cause of the problem. A 


friendly conference usually will 
be most helpful in this situation. 

When a teacher has a confer- 
ence with a parent it is important 
that she points out the good points 
of the child. Sometimes when a 
child has been a problem we dwell 
solely on his bad features. In the 
interest of a good relationship and 
in the interest of the child his 
assets and abilities should be dis- 
cussed. 

The school has an important 
role in the education and adjust- 
ment of each child. In cooperation 
with the home, medical and social 
services, the church, and the com- 
munity as a whole, wonders can 
be wrought in bringing happiness 
to our children. Remember, a 
child may be handicapped, but 
above all he is a child. 


Reading Readiness 


GERALDINE M. RYAN 


What is it? Where does it take place? Where does it begin? 


Ler US start with the first 
question. Reading readiness is the 
preparation of the child in his 
very early life to get ready to 
read the printed page that is pre- 
sented to him at a very early age. 

Where does it«take place or 
where shall it take place? We can- 
not confine reading readiness en- 
tirely to the school. The home is 
the first place where every de- 
velopment of the child should be- 
gin. Not all homes have the 
intellectual environment that will 
help the children in reading. 

VThere might not be a good radio, 
a television, beautiful pictures on 
the walls and good picture books 
to look at, but most all homes 
have mothers and fathers who 
have much to give their children 

/ in other ways such as physical 
and emotional stability, which, of 
course, is the very foundation of 
good reading readiness. Also let 
us not underestimate the home, 
where the parents have an appre- 
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ciation of the children and their 
needs, and where love and under- 
standing prevails. The next step 
in reading readiness takes place 
in the kindergarten.“Well, just 
what should take place that will 
help to develop a readiness for 
reading? 

Should the kindergarten be ex- 
pected to actually teach our chil- 
dren to read? No, absolutely not. 
It seems to be the present idea of 
many teachers and school ad- 
ministrators that the kinder- 
garten is the place to teach formal 
reading to our kindergarten chil- 
dren. Why should children, who 
are enjoying the most impression- 
able age and delightful imagina- 
tions, be kept to rigid programs 
of charts, numbers, books which 
do not have colorful material that 
would encourage real reading 
interest. In many kindergartens 
today, children are presented 
work books that have tiny black 
and white pictures and dotted 


lines which are very harmful to 
our children’s eyesight. Such a 
program in the kindergarten has 
no place and certainly such a pro- 
gram defeats any progress that 
might be made in_ teaching 
little children to read. 


Could it be that the I1.Q. and 
reading readiness tests that are 
imposed on our children at such 
an early age help to make for 
some very unhappy experiences in 
the kindergarten? The kinder- 
garten has a most important role 
to play in reading readiness. The 
program of the kindergarten 
must not be concerned entirely to 
the teaching of reading. 

A person looking in on the 
kindergarten might think that 
nothing in an intellectual way is 
being accomplished, but how 
wrong this is. From every activity 
in the kindergarten the children 
are experiencing a real readiness 
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MABEL C. MURPHY 


Second Grade Teacher, Wiley, School, Urbana, Illinois 


A Unit — Cars, 
Buses, and Trucks 


Approach, 

The children were asked these 
questions: How did you come to 
school this morning? How do you 
go to town to buy a gift or toys? 
How do you get milk at your 
house? Cars, buses, and trucks 
were the predominant answers. 
The children were then asked to 
think over what they would like 
to know about these means of 
transportation and be ready to 
list theix questions the next day. 
Problems. Children’s questions: 


1. Where are the motors on the 

buses? 

When were cars invented? 

Why do some cars have the 

motors in the back? 

4. How much gasoline does it 
take to fill up a car, a bus, 
or a truck? 

5. Where does the gas truck 
get the gas? 

6. Why did the old cars have a 
crank to start them? 

7. How does a dump truck 
dump? 

8. Why were old cars all black? 
9. Why are some steering 
wheels on the right? 

10. Why don’t cars start on cold 
days? 

11. What did the first bus look 
like? 

12. What was the fuel for the old 
cars? 

13. What kind of car has the 
front open (driver’s seat) 
and the back closed? 

14. How many different kinds of 
trucks are there in our 
town? 


Objectives. 

To develop an understanding of 
the importance of cars, buses, and 
trucks in our lives. 

To develop an understanding of 
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the history of land transportation. 

To develop an appreciation of 
the many workers we depend 
upon to be able to use this means 
of transportation. 

To learn something specific 
about the cars, buses, or trucks 
we use every day. 


Development of the Unit. 

The children cut out pictures 
of cars, trucks, buses, and parts 
of cars. They decided to make 
posters of these and label them. 
One group of children made a list 
of the different kinds of trucks 
they had seen in our town. Some 
of the children had had an op- 
portunity to go inside the trucks 
and were therefore able to des- 
cribe them to the others. 

The children wrote a letter to 
General Motors and received some 
large posters of how cars are 
made, parts of cars, and the 
changes in cars up to the present. 
We ordered two of the education- 
al films listed in the catalog sent 
with the material. 

We learned the songs about cars 
and buses in our song book, Sing- 
ing On Our Way, Ginn & Co. 

The library committee made a 
list of stories and poems with the 
page numbers and names of the 
books so the other children could 
find them easily. 

Since many of the children had 
never ridden on a bus, they voted 
to take a trip to the city bus ga- 
rage. Each child brought his fare 
and the bus company sent out a 
special bus. These are the ques- 
tions the children prepared for 
the trip: 

1. How does the driver know if 
the person has put in the 
right amount of money? 

2. How much gas does it take 

to fill up the bus? 


3. What would happen if the 
bus broke down on the trip? 

4. How many passengers can 
get in a bus? 

5. What things do buses have 
that cars do not have? 

6. Where do they: keep the 
spare tire on a bus? 

7. What would happen if the 
bus door was stuck? 

8. Why does the money ring in 
the box? 

9. How many times a year do 
the buses go out? 

10. How early do the buses go 
out? 

11. How many people does it 
take to keep the buses run- 
ning? 

Some of the interesting things 
the children saw at the garage 
were the sorting machine for 
money, wrapping and counting 
money, the grease-pit, oil con- 
tainers, batteries, the parts de- 
partment, locked and unlocked 
fare boxes, timetables, transfers, 
trip schedules, and buses being 
cleaned and washed. 

One child’s father was a me- 
chanic. He was invited to visit 
the class. He brought a battery 
and a spark plug and answered 
many questions. 

The following filmstrips were 
used, all from Curriculum Films, 
Inc. : 

Land Transportation 

Transportation in the U. S. 

Road Builders at Work 

Trailers at Work 

Trucks at Work 
Culmination, 

The original questions were re- 
viewed and it was agreed that the 
children not only had found out 
the answers to those questions, 
sbut they had learned many other 
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Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis 


Portrait in oil of the Comtesse de Valmont, By Jean Francois Millet 


ISTEN for the pictures!’ 
the teacher said to her eager pu- 
pils as she prepared to read the 
story of Jean Francois Millet, the 
artist. 

His life is very interesting and 
many of the descriptions evoke 
mental pictures. The children can 
later give their impressions of 
these images in watercolors or 
crayon. Intent on finding them, 
the pupils will pay close attention 
to the story as the teacher reads. 

Art work in the elementary 
grades has been correlated with 
other subjects: reading, writing, 
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social studies and even with arith- 
metic. Perhaps no other correla- 
tion is more apt or fruitful than 
the creative work in connection 
with appreciation of the master- 
pieces of all time. 

The story of an artist’s child- 
hood will lead to interest in his 
paintings. Teachers can easily 
secure prints of the better-known 
paintings by Millet such as “The 
Angelus,” “Song of the Lark,” 
and “Feeding Her Birds.” And 
how interesting it will be to dis- 
cover less famous paintings by 
the same artist. 


The 
Story 


of Millet | 


ANNA DUNSER 
and 
KATHLEEN ROBINSON 


With little introduction by the 
teacher, the children will enjoy 
this story from first to last. 


Seen from the sea, the country 
of La Hague, France, where Jean 
Francois Millet was born, looks 
desolate and bleak. High granite 
cliffs surround it on all sides. 
Masses of black rock stand out 
from the harbour of Cherbourg 
in all sorts of strange and jagged 
shapes. The shores, covered with 
sharp points and needles which 
might be iron or steel, give it the 
look of a land on which nobody 
could live. But when you reach 
the heights, the aspect changes 
and becomes bright ; plowed fields, 
pastures of sheep and cows, woods 
and houses, show that the coun- 
try is fertile and kindly. In the 
fold of a little valley open toward 
the sea, lies the hamlet of Gruchy 
and the house in which Jean 
Francois Millet was born. 

In the house lived the grand- 
mother, mother and father, eight 
children and a servant. Jean was 
the second child. 

The grandmother, according to 
the custom of the country, had 
charge of the children’s first 
years, the mother being too busy 
with the work of the fields and 
stables. 
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Jean adored his grandmother. 
She never allowed herself to in- 
flict the slightest punishment 
upon her grandchildren in a mo- 
ment of impatience, but waited 
until the next day when she 
would explain cooly the impor- 
tance of the fault and the justice 
of the punishment. She was char- 
itable in the extreme with deep 
sympathy for the poor. 

If a peddler passed, he did not 
have to ask for lodging. He knew 
the door of the Millet house was 
always open. Beggers came there 
as though to a home. The grand- 
mother asked them to draw near 
the fire and gave them food and 
lodging. When they left, she 
filled their wallets. It is small 
wonder that she was beloved by 
family, friends and beggars. 

Jean’s father was named Jean- 
Lcuis. He was a simple and gentle 
man highly respected by his 
neighbors. He not only sang in 
the parish church but he picked 
out the best voices and trained 
them, 

On Sundays, after church, he 
liked for his relatives and friends 
to go to his home where he offered 
them a bountiful meal, and they 
all celebrated the Lord’s Day to- 
gether. 

Although the father never de- 
veloped his artistic sense he was 


Stephen draws a picture of George 
and one understands why both pic- 
tures are sad-eyed. 
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In this portrait the black curls and the resemblance between mother 
and daughter are the outstanding features 


very much aware of the beauty 
of nature. Taking a bit of grass, 
he would say to Jean, “See how 
fine!” Or, “Look at that tree, 
how large and beautiful. It is 
beautiful as a flower!” From his 
window, looking at a little valley 
in the hillside he would say, “See, 
that house half-hidden by the field 
is good; it seems to me it should 
be drawn that way.” 

Sometimes he tried to model 
with a bit of clay, or cut out an 
animal or flower out of wood. He 
was tall and slender, his head 
covered with black curls, his eyes 
kind and gentle, his hands supple 
and beautiful. Jean was like his 
father in appearance and in artis- 
tie ability. 

The mother, Aimee, came from 
a family of greater wealth than 
the father was ever to know. She 
used to tell her children of her 
parents’ home with big buildings 
of granite and its fine courtyard 


shaded by old trees under which 
ox carts and plow stood around 
a water trough. The house, she 
said, had been a noble palace 


Jane draws a face with determina- 
tion and confidence. It could well 
be a portrait of herself. 
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many years ago but in time of 
trouble had fallen into the hands 
of peasants. 

Another relative important in 
the life of Jean Francois Millet 
was his great uncle Charles, a 
priest. He taught Jean to read 
Latin. It was most unusual for 
a farmer’s son to read Latin away 
back in 1814, but it meant a great 
deal to Jean as it enabled him to 
enjoy fine works of literature all 
his life. 

Often he would join his uncle 
Charles as he sat on the high hills 
overlooking the ocean reading his 
brievary. He helped the older man 
plow the fields and move stone 
blocks with which to wall in the 
family property. They were fast 
friends. Uncle Charles kept his 
eye on his nephew because the 
steep fields made the work heavy 
and often dangerous. 

From the sea, the people of 
Gruchy raked a sort of seaweed 
which the horses and mules had 
to carry up the steep, narrow 
paths to the fields above. They 
constantly watched for wrecked 
ships and hurried to seize them 
before they were carried out to 
sea again. After storms great 
banks of seaweed came up on the 
waves. Then the entire village, 
armed with long rakes, rushed to 
the seashore to gather the har- 
vest. 

Some of the men were hired by 
smugglers and spent most of their 
time avoiding the law. The Millet 
family never indulged in such il- 
legal industry. 

Jean Francois Millet was born 
on the 4th of October, 144 years 
ago. He is known as “the painter 
of peasants.” 

He was never so long as he 
lived to forget his grandmother. 
He was her favorite. She would 
come to his bedside in the morn- 
ing and say very gently, “Wake 
up, my little Francois,” — she 
often used his middle name. “You 
do not know how long the birds 
have been singing the glory of 
God.” Her religion was mixed 
with her love of nature. 

One morning Jean woke up in 


his little bed and heard the voices 
of several people in the room. 
With the voices there was a sort 
of b-u-r-r which would stop and 
begin again. It was the sound of 
the spinning wheels and the 
voices of the women spinning and 
carding wool. The dust in the 
room danced in the sunshine 
which came in through one small, 
high window on the east. In the 
center of the room was a big bed 
covered by a counterpane with 
wide stripes of red and brown, 
falling to the floor, 


George draws a portrait with sad eyes. 


Wilma draws people with pleasant but altogether serious faces 


Next to the window at the foot 
of the bed against the wall stood 
a great brown wardrobe. 

On waking, Jean would hear 
the coming and going in the 
house, the geese cackling in the 
courtyard, the cock crowing, the 
beat of the flail on the barn floor 
as the grain was threshed by 
hand. These were the homey, fa- 
miliar sounds that he never for- 
got. 

He heard his mother and father 
discussing some new Church bells 
and asked if he might go with his 
mother to see them. 

The commune had had new 
bells made because two of the old 
ones had been carried away to 
make cannon and the third had 
cracked. The new bells were de- 
posited in the Church to be bap- 
tized before being hung in the 
tower. 

Although Jean’s mother took 
him to see the bells, he found him- 
self for the first time in a place 
so vast as the Church and he was 
struck by its size and emptiness, 
and enchanted with the great 
windows with their small leads. 

The girl who accompanied Jean 
and his mother took a large key 
from the pocket of her apron — 
probably the key to the Church 
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door, Jean thought — and struck 
the largest bell. The music filled 
the Church and shivered Jean’s 
skin. He remembered it all his 
life. 

He told Uncle Charles of his 
trip to the Church. 

“TI too shall take you on a trip 
to remember, lad,” his uncle 
promised. True to his word, one 
day Uncle Charles told Jean he 
was ready to take him to call 
upon an old friend. 

The friend was indeed old; an 
old, old lady whose skin was deep- 
ly wrinkled and soft as flower 
petals. She kissed and petted 
Jean and gave him an enormous 
honey cake. He thought the cake 
delicious but forgot to finish eat- 
ing it when she presented him 
with a brilliant peacock feather. 
He had already admired two pea- 
cocks perched in a big tree and 
he could not overcome his excite- 
ment at having a feather with a 
big blue-green eye upon it. 

His uncle was devoted to Jean 
and very much afraid that some- 
thing would happen to him. One 
day he ran off with some other 
little boys and went to the sea- 
shore. When his uncle finally 
found him Jean was leaning over 
a pool of water left by the sea at 
ebb tide, and where he was trying 
to catch bull-heads. Uncle Charles 
shouted and his voice was filled 
with fear and horror. Jean 
jumped up, caught sight of the 
man standing on a high cliff 
above him and scampered to him 
at once. 

When he was seven years old 
his beloved uncle Charles died and 
Jean turned more to his father 
for companionship. Together 
they worked in the fields, grow- 
ing very close to one another. 
Jean was quite happy. His only 
ambition was to accomplish his 
duties as a son, to plow his fur- 
row in peace and to turn up the 
earth and breathe its odor which 
delighted him. 

One day, coming home from 
mass, he met an old man, his back 
bowed and walking wearily. Jean 
ran to his home, found a piece of 
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charcoal and drew from memory 
all the lines he had noted in the 
action of the old man. When 
mother and father Millet returned 
from Church, they recognized it. 
His very first portrait made them 
laugh. 

His father was deeply moved 
by his son’s unexpected talent and 
promised to take him to Cher- 
bourg and find out if Jean had 
enough ability to some day earn 
his living by painting. 

Jean promptly finished two 
drawings that he had imagined. 
One represented two shepherds, 
the first playing the flute at the 
foot of a tree, the other listening 
near a hillside where sheep were 
browsing. The shepherds wore 
jackets and wooden shoes like the 
people in Jean’s village. The hill- 
side was filled with apple trees 
belonging to his father. The sec- 
ond drawing represented a starry 
night; a man coming out of a 
house and giving bread to an- 
other who accepted it eagerly. 

There was at that time in Cher- 
bourg a fine painter named 
Mouchel. 

Father and son went to see him 
and displayed the two drawings. 

Mouchel examined them with 
great care, turned to the father 
and said, “You must be joking. 
That young man did not make 
these alone.” 

“Yes indeed he did,” the father 
replied. “I watched him.” 

“The method is awkward,” 
Mouchel said quietly. ‘But such 
a lad could never have composed 
that. It is impossible.” 


When, finally, he was convinced 
by the earnestness of father and 
son that Jean had truly done the 
work, he agreed to give him les- 
sons and said, “He has the stuff 
of a great painter!” 

From that moment the career 
of Jean Francois Millet was de- 
cided. His father arranged his 
apprenticeship with Mouchel. 
Like Jean, Mouchel loved the 
country and all animals. He spent 
hours with his favorite pig and 
pretended to understand every 
sound the pig made. This pro- 


found love of country and ani- 
mals drew him very close to Jean 
who became his favorite pupil. 

Mouchel thought him so talent- 
ed that he let him do what he 
liked and advised him to go to the 
Museum and copy pictures there. 

Jean was busily at work there 
one day two months later when 
a servant came to him with news 
of his father’s serious illness. 

Jean made a fierce rush from 
Cherbourg to his home. He found 
his father dying of a brain fever 
so that he was not conscious of 
the pressure of Jean’s hand. 

After the death, Jean tried to 
keep the farm running in the old 
way but his heart was heavy and 
he could not take his mind off his 
art work in Cherbourg. Finally, 
his adored grandmother § said, 
“You must accept the will of God; 
your father said you should be a 
painter. Obey him and go back 
to Cherbourg.” 

The young painter from the 
country created quite a stir. Peo- 
ple praised his work and the bold- 
ness of his handling. The general 
opinion was that he ought to go to 
Paris to further his study. His 
teacher, who felt that he could 
teach Jean Francois Millet noth- 
ing, succeeded in getting the coun- 
cil of Cherbourg to vote 400 
francs a year for the young 
artist’s education. 

His mother and grandmother 
were filled with anxiety over his 
going to Paris, a city so far away, 
but they gave him all the money 
they could spare and wished him 
well. 

He reached Paris one Janu- 
uary evening in the snow. The 
street lamps (almost hidden by 
the fog) the immense number of 
horses and wagons passing and 
repassing, the narrow streets, the 
smells and the air of Paris went 
to his head and his heart so that 
he almost suffocated. He was 
seized with sobbing which he 
could not control. He finally 
stopped his tears by washing his 
face in water which he scooped 
from a street fountain. 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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GRETCHEN GRIMM, Director of Art 
Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Enjoy the simplicity of a single tree in this crayon drawing 


Lo HAVE or not to have! 
That is the question. I have 
for some time questioned many 
practices of the creative activity 
field—such as contests—grades— 
general dictation and exhibits. A 
flat statement would claim I am 
opposed to all of these practices. 
However, parents, administration, 
and general tradition hold these 
practices in evidence in our 
schools. For our case here let me 
discuss just one: the later, ez- 
hibits. Shall they be held or not? 
If so—when? Why? How? 

I have felt that every child’s 
work should be “hung” (if only 
for half an hour) because I know 
the thrill a child receives by see- 
ing his own work “up” and by 
going home and proudly saying, 
“My picture was up”! Pretty 
nice! And, very important! Psy- 
chologists tell us the importance 
of this. From the time a child first 
begins to take a tool in his hand 
and scribble, the normal child 
wants to show his work. I have 
heard children say over and 
over, “May we show our pic- 
tures?” I make a point of often 
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letting them (all of them) show 
and explain their work at the end 
of a lesson, It is not a “sharing” 
experience primarily, although it 
does satisfy this need somewhat. 
But, rather, it is an experience 
that feeds the ego. Is this neces- 
sary? We believe ‘“yes’—very 
much. The feeling that comes to 


Spring 
Exhibits 


anyone through the sense of suc- 
cess, accomplishment and achieve- 
ment is very good. To feel it is 
good—to tell and show and share 
it is even better. All this I say 
in defense of exhibits. So, al- 
though I am basically opposed to 
all show and display as such, | 
realize there is much to be gained 
if these shows are conducted 
properly. 

Dr. Lowenfeld in his Creative 
and Mental Growth stresses the 
importance of the process of do- 
ing the thing—the act of creating 
—and explains how much more 
iraportant the process is over the 
product. Children of the primary 
grades are far more interested in 
the process than they are the 
product. This should be held in 
mind if “shows” are considered. 


Potato printing 
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Also, the art room—or craft 
room (if you have one) or even 
the class room—should be a work 
room—a laboratory—not a show 
room. 

It is the parents and adminis- 
tration which have brought ex- 
hibits into being. But despite all 
these arguments against and all 
the facts which dis-favor exhibits 
—they are much in vogue! So, we 
have them—of one kind or an- 
other. 

Here are a few suggestions: 
Combine the art show with 
other arts and have a “fine 
arts festival.” 

Allow all children to “shine.” 
Neglect no one! 

Present other things with the 
show such as processes or 
photos of processes — script 
about stages of creative activ- 
ity, etc. 

Save and plan and work to- 
gether toward this show. 
Give a lesson to parents and 
administrators at the same 


Self Portrait — felt and yarn used 
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Chalk design done to music 


time. Teach something. Bring 
parents up to date on modern 
art concepts. 

Do not “touch-up” children’s 
work. Present it honestly! 
Parents should know and ac- 
cept what children are cap- 
able of doing. 

Be sure the whole affair is 


pleasurable to all. Much can 
be gained or lost according to 
how this event is conducted. 

Make a point of presenting all 
possible forms of art so 
people will further learn that 
art is not something within 
the confines of the four walls, 


but rather a “way of life’! 


Crayon Resist 
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No child who likes to work on art is bored 


The End of the School Year— 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


Wuar an important title this is. The end of the 
year is a time to check on our successes and failures. 
Every good teacher takes an inventory in her mind. 
What can I do better next year? Which materials 
did children like best? Which were used up before 
the school year closed? How can I make June art 
interesting to the very last day? How can I send 
the children off for vacation ready to look with more 
appreciation at what they see and eager to do a 
little art work on a rainy day in summer? 

The easiest form of art to pick up for a few 
minutes in summer is pencil sketching. The back 
of a menu card or scrap of paper will suffice and the 
cheapest kind of pencil. 

Illustration 1 — shows a quick drawing by Rose 
Anne, age six. Many an older artist would like to 
have made something as expressive as this. It is 
advanced for ore of her age. Many children age 
six draw five sti.as for fingers. Rose Anne’s lines 


are sure. It has been said that the greatest artists 
and small children are alike in the sincerity of the 
result and the sureness of line. 

Illustration 2 — Alice shows us a lion. She had 
observed lions in Africa. This lion was drawn at 
the age of twelve. She had drawn hundreds of them 
from memory since her first trip to Africa at the 
age of eight. This sketch illustrates how well a 
child can draw when she has a driving interest 
which makes her ambitious to do better and better. 

Illustration 3 — was made by Alice on scrap of 
ruled school paper. She was very fond of sketching 
birds. Notice how she plays with design as she 
sketches. She scribbles back and forth for the 
feathers. Often she used colored pencils. This added 
much interest as she shaded the colors in imaginary 
designs. Swans were popular with Alice, also birds 
and horses. She made humorous giraffes. As an 
only child she was happy for hours sketching at 
home. 

Another vacation kind of art is sand modelling. 
Illustration 4 shows us one model. Children who do 
much sand modelling soon discover that reptiles or 
other low animals are good subjects. This is ap- 
parent for they last longer since they do not fall. 
Sand is an excellent art medium in that it helps 
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children to simplify their forms. Small details 
crumble. 

Toward the end of the year there is usually a 
drawer full of broken crayons. These can be peeled 
and used for many interesting experiments. 

Illustration 5 — shows one made in this way. 
String was placed under newsprint paper. A black 
crayon (which had been peeled) was rubbed over 
the newsprint. The broad side of the crayon was 
used. The paper was large. It was cut into sections, 
some square, some oblong. This is one of the sec- 
tions. The dividing of the big paper into smaller 
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of Vacation 


designs was valuable since it gave the child the 
opportunity to make different compositions. Some 
one asks, “How can this design be used?” Another 
asks, ‘‘Doesn’t every piece of art work have to be 
useful ?” 

Both of these questions can be answered in this 
way and the answers apply to the four crayon 
designs which follow: 

1. Design is useful in our lives. 

2. To learn to design one must design over and 
over. 

3. Each design is not used. Many designs are 
experiments. If one limited one’s self to making 
those which could be used, his results would be 
stiff, trite, too conservative. The man who takes 
many colored slides and throws away over half of 
them is the man you like to hear give an illustrated 
lecture. His results are different for he tries many 
shots knowing that some are experiments. Life 
magazine and big newspapers often take one hun- 
dred shots and use one. 


4 
a 
x 
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Another says, “But this is expensive procedure 
for a school both in time wasted by children and 
waste of material.” 

One who says this misses the big point. A school 
is a place to educate. It cannot be cheap. Time 
used in experimenting is time used in educating. 

Before we go on to several other experimental 
designs we will answer the question in another way. 
These designs can be used for book covers. When 
colored crayons and paints are used large sheets 
may be cut into small pieces. The small pieces may 
be used for menu cards, place cards and covers for 
school programs. They are not makeshift results. 
They could be used anywhere even in an adult art 
school or for parents associations. 


Illustration 6 — was made by putting much fine 
string under the newsprint and rubbing as in the 
other illustration. 

Illustration 7 — used string. A piece of texture 
packing paper was placed on the desk. The string 
was laid on top of this textured paper. The news- 
print paper was placed on top of the string. It was 
then rubbed with the crayon. Notice the dotted 
area. It was rubbed harder in this section. The 
textured paper gave the dots. One string larger than 
the others made the wide dark line. 

Illustration 8 — Pieces of paper were used in- 
stead of string. 


Illustration 9 — White wax crayons were used 
instead of colored crayons. The paper was covered 


with thin black paint. The paint ran off the crayon 
lines. 


Illustrations 10, 11, 12, 13 — We come now to 
something very different. Some children like to 
make crayon designs on checked paper. Here they 
use the sharp ends of the crayons. Notice, it just 
happens that all boys in the pictures wear geometric 
designs. Some teachers frown on geometric designs 
as being too mechanical. Teachers must not make 
too many don’t rules. Art should be considered a 
part of life today and also a part of life in the past. 
Think back to the beautiful mosaics and weaving 
in the art of all generations. 


A child in school goes to many different teachers 
in one day.. The modern school is not a silent one. 
He therefore comes in contact with many person- 
alities and lives through periods of confusion and 
noise. When characters are being chosen for a play, 
or parts acted out children often get excited. Then 
there are the strenuous gym and game periods. 
Sometimes the weather adds its wind and cold so 
that a restful time is very welcome. When the boys 
do this work they do not even need to exert them- 
selves to select paints and clean up later. We would 
never limit our art activities to those that are rest- 
ful. These illustrations are included here to show 
one interest of children in our school. It is an inter- 
est which can be used on the last day of the school 
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year for there is no mess to clean up and there are 
no expensive tools to be checked off. 

Illustration 10 — The colors of Eric’s design were 
very interesting. He shaded yellow sections into 
orange and orange sections into red. He shaded blue 
area into violet ones and then used dark spots and 
lines for accents. This took planning. It is not 
mechanical busy work. It did take patience and 
perseverance. 

Illustration 11 — David is starting. The best 
designers in this work begin in the center, not in 
the corners. We had so many poor designs which 
began in the corners that we suggested they try by 
beginning in the center. David however is one of 
our leaders in this work. His results are excellent. 
Showing his design in the hall exhibit was good for 
David. It gave him a feeling of leadership. 

Illustration 12 — The textures in this design were 
wonderful. The textures were secured by using 
some related colors in checks. 

Illustration 13 — This design was begun in the 
corners. It may succeed however. 

We used to buy from supply houses paper with 
inch checks, one-half inch and one-quarter inch. 
Now we buy ten times as much of the paper with 
one-quarter inch checks. The children like this the 
best. 

One child who had an accident and couldn’t walk 
for four months became an expert making these 
designs at home. The parents were grateful to the 
school for introducing John to an activity which 
gave him so much pleasure. They bought him an 
artist’s portfolio in which to keep the designs and 
showed them to visitors in the home. The inventing 
the boy displayed could have made an interesting 
book. The parents bought all of the crayon boxes 
on the market, those containing copper, gold and 
silver and boxes with three different kinds of green, 
blue, red, etc. John pressed hard on t:.. colors so 
that the results looked like mosaics or weaving. 

In conclusion, a few words may be added for the 
inexperienced teacher. Although a child may pick 
up any pencil to sketch in summer on a trip, the 
wise teacher will suggest to the pencil sketcher at 
some time during the year: (1) that he buy a 
carbon pencil; (2) that he buy a charcoal pencil; 
(3) and try a soft lead pencil; (4) that he make 
fountain pen sketches. 

One boy who used his fountain pen later was in 
a Jap prison camp for the duration of the war. The 
Japs gave them small paper and ink. This boy’s 
collection of fountain pen sketches should have been 
published. They recorded activities around the 
camp. He said, ‘The Japs were not our problem. 
They put food, art materials, etc. at the gate. Then 
it was up to us to live together.” He told of the 
selfishness in the camp and the efforts of others to 
combat it. He himself made a stove and became a 
cook. All of these activities were recorded in pencil 
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sketches. The boy became a minister of the gospel 
like his father, one of the greatest in his work. He 
and his father were very grateful to the elementary 
school which had encouraged him to use his foun- 
tain pen to sketch. 

To encourage sketching it is often interesting for 
children to know that they can exhibit in the school 
in September sketches they make in the summer. 

Another way to encourage sketching is to have 
the child buy a bound book of sketch paper. These 
are very attractive. A small size is best so that it 
can be packed easily. 

A word of comment on the crayon rubbed designs 
may be in order here. Although scrap short crayons 
can be used sometimes, let children make designs 
with new long crayons peeled. A very nice result 
can be secured with the longer crayons. 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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MARION E. MEAD 
Tutor in Remedial Reading and Diagnostician 


In The Beginning 


W HEN is the beginning? The 
quickest and most common an- 
swer is Grade I, or when a child 
first learns to read. Let us add 
the preschool period to this an- 
swer, 

Many parents worry for fear 
their child is going to be a Remed- 
ial Reader. When one of these 
mothers asks me what she can do 
to help her child, I reply that as 
the majority of children are not 
remedial readers, let us not worry 
about it until the time comes. 

Perhaps a parent wants to be- 
gin during the preschool period 
and teach the sounds of letters. 
I reply that such procedure might 
take away“the joy which a child 
gets in school when something 
new is presented. It not only re- 
duces Kis interest, but also takes 
away .the: feeling of competition. 
When he',sits with his group of 
children, mstead of having the 
thrill of. learning, he may be 
bored with the same thing he al- 
ready’has Jearned. 

However, here isea constructive 
answer to the question of how a 
parent gan help a child during 
the preschool years. One of the 
most important things to do is to 
read aloud to him, not his school 
books, but story books. These can 
always be obtained from the pub- 
lic library. If you read his school 
reader to him you deprive him of 
the joy of reading the new story 
to himself later. Remember, as a 
child likes repetition, the same 
story may be re-read several times 
to his enjoyment. 

These stories give a child a cer- 
tain amount of background which 
will help him to understand hard- 
er and harder stories. An early 
simple story about an elephant 
will tell him what an elephant is, 
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what he looks like, where he lives, 
and what he can do. When he 
gets to a harder story he already 
knows about an elephant. It is an 
old and familiar friend of his. 
Stories of children in other coun- 
tries, or about olden times, give a 
child his background for geogra- 
phy, history, customs and people. 

Reading aloud also teaches a 
child to like books and reading. 
He learns that reading can be a 
pleasure. Later on school work 
will be more enjoyable. 

Reading aloud teaches a child 
to listen. If he listens he pays 
attention. Many teachers com- 
plain that a certain child has a 
very short span of attention. He 
is unable to keep working at one 
thing long enough to finish his 
seat work. While she explains 
something at the board, his at- 
tention is elsewhere. In reading 
to a child you can increase his 
span of attention by reading a 
little longer occasionally. All 
children have a relatively short 
attention span. If you _ notice 
them playing with toys, they put 
down one toy and pick up another 
frequently. By the time they start 
school their attention span has al- 
ready increased, although we may 
not be conscious of it. Are not 
listening and paying attention 
closely related? 

When we realize that the basis 
for reading is sounds and their 
use, would it not help if we could 
make a child very conscious of 
the sounds he hears about him? 
Can he tell the difference between 
the door bell and the telephone? 
Does he notice the ticking or 
striking of the clock? Does he 
recognize footsteps in the house? 
Does he know who is going up- 
stairs? Is he aware that the baby 


has waked up and is calling? 
Does he recognize members of the 
family by their voices? Does he 
notice the whistle on the teakettle 
when the water boils? Can he tell 
by the sound whether a train, 
plane, or truck is coming nearer 
or going farther 2way? Can he 
tell by listening if the wind blows, 
or if the leaves rustle? Can he 
hear the rain on the window? 
Does he know the sound of a 
lawn mower, or of a snow shovel 
when someone is clearing the 
walk? Recognizing these sounds 
helps make him very conscious of 
sounds in general. 

When we realize that some chil- 
dren with reading difficulty can- 
not tell the difference between the 
sounds of consonants which they 
hear, is it any wonder they can- 
not learn to use them, and have 
trouble with reading? 

It is also possible to teach chil- 
dren to sing little songs, or give 
names or words to the tunes they 
hear. Often they can be taught to 
repeat little rhymes. Rhyming 
words are sounds, you know. 

Another thing that will help a 
child is to notice what he sees. I 
remember a very bright boy, who 
was a non-reader. Not only was 
his auditory work poor, but also 
his visual. He couldn’t tell the 
difference between the shapes of 
the letters. When I was teaching 
the sounds of consonants to him, 
it took me three lessons to teach 
the letter “h” and four for the 
letter “k.” This means that I 
taught it over and over during 
each of the hour lessons. I stuck 
to each letter until it was thor- 
oughly learned. If I had gone on 
without mastering each one, it 
would have lead only to confusion. 

If a preschool child can build 
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up his visual discrimination on 
everyday things, I am sure it will 
help him, when he begins to read. 
Would it not be helpful to teach 
him to notice the difference in the 
shapes of leaves, or the shapes 
and colors of flowers? Using a 
handful of different leaves he 
could match one maple leaf to an- 
other, or one elm leaf to another. 
Or with flowers he could choose 
a daisy for each hand, or a pink 
petunia for each hand. 


When he looks at a picture 
book, he will soon learn that this 
(with his finger on it) is the ele- 
phant’s trunk, this is the cat’s 
tail, this is the dog’s ear and so 
on. There is a vast difference in 
children, whether they really no- 
tice things around them or not. 
If they are taught to observe care- 
fully it would help them to see 
the difference between ‘‘d, b, or p” 
or between “m and n.” I use 
these letters because they are the 
most often confused. 

If you wish to regard Grade I 
as the beginning of reading, let 
us consider what a child is taught 
there. He should be able to name 
the first letter of words when each 
word is given orally and singly, 
as “father, find, see, make, blue.” 


He should be able to tell which 
two words begin with the same 
sound, when a series of four 
words is given orally like, “boy, 
come, red, basket.” These two 
exercises also apply to final con- 
sonants. The child learns not only 
the sounds of the consonants and 
their names, but also how to use 
those sounds, how to apply them 
to the first letter words with the 
vowel in the middle. This skill is 
of the utmost importance, before 
going on to later work in phonics, 
and for some children is very diffi- 
cult to grasp. 

To gain this ability may re- 
quire a lot of extra teaching. If 
their auditory work in relation to 
sounds is poor, then extra time 
must be given to it. If their vis- 
ual work, as applied to words and 
discriminating between the shapes 
of letters, is poor, extra time must 
he given for that. In order to 
teach these poor readers, children 
need an excellent experienced 
teacher who knows where the 
trouble is and how to correct it. 


When we realize that some chil- 
dren do not know what they read 
about, we know that we should 
begin early to teach comprehen- 
sion. They should be able to an- 


A Permanent Wave 
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swer simple questions related to 
the story. “What was the color of 
Mary’s dress?” “Was Tom’s coat 
blue or brown?” “Who was John’s 
friend?” Did Henry run or 
jump?” What did Mary do with 
her penny?” “Did the cat catch 
the mouse?” “What was the story 
about a cow or a pig?” 

I believe that toward the end of 
Grade I or during Grade II is a 
very good time to watch your 
child, if he is a poor reader. If 
children can get the special help, 
which they need at this point, it 
will make it possible for them to 
gain more benefit from class 
teaching, as well as prevent fu- 
ture difficulties. 

My answer to a lady, who, I 
met casually, and who was con- 
cerned about her son’s poor read- 
ing, was to get the best tutor 
available, and to continue the tu- 
toring until he had really caught 
up. 

All of a child’s reading at the 
beginning should be learned well 
enough to make his school work 
quite easy for him. If not many 
confusions may arise. During 
these early grades is when a child 
gets his foundation, not only for 
future reading, but for all learn- 


ing. 


Bobbity Bunny went bobbing along 

Singing a sorrowful, sobbing old song. 

“Why are you sad?” asked Frisky, the squirrel. 
“T’m sad ’cause my hair refuses to curl,” 


Said Bobbity Bun, “It’s straight as a string! 

I can’t make it curl. I’ve tried everything!’ 

“I know what we’ll do,” said the squirrel with a 
leap. 

“We'll take you to Martha’s. She’s good, and she’s 
cheap. 
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She has a machine that will curl up your fur. 
Come on. Let’s get going. We’ll leave it to her!” 
So Bobbity Bunny went hippety-hop, 

With Frisk at his side, to the new Beauty Shop, 


And Martha scrubbed Bobbity’s fur nice and clean, 
And curled it up tight in a waving machine. 

So Bobbity Bunny has cute curls, all over, 

And now, as he nibbles the sweet-smelling clover, 


Or bobs along home at the end of the day, 
The song that he warbles is sparkling and gay! 
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SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, St. Francis College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Pre-vacation 


Interviews 
With Parents 


As THE academic year nears 
its end, parents (not all, however) 
are not too happy at the prospect 
of having the children home all 
day. All teachers are familiar 
with the oft-repeated phrase of 
even well-meaning and good moth- 
ers after a week or two of vaca- 
tion, ““Won’t I be glad when school 
starts again!” Or “I don’t know 
what I’m going to do with Susie 
and Bobbie all summer. They 
drive me frantic!” 

Summer time need not become 
a hectic time for parents. With a 
little more understanding of sev- 
en-year-old Bobbie and of Susie, 
who'll “be eight” next month and 
wants a party “‘cause I passed the 
second grade,” vaeation time can 
be made a pleasant experience for 
parents as well as for the young- 
sters. Teachers are in a position 
to contribute much toward this 
understanding. 

In most of our schools today, 
parent-teacher interviews are 
commonplace. Properly handled, 
the interview can be the time 
when a great deal of the teacher’s 
understanding of the child can be 
put to a practical use in passing 
pertinent suggestions to mothers 
and fathers for the benefit of the 
children. In one case, one idea 
might be suggested; in another, 
just the opposite may be mote ap- 
propriate, 

Vacation time can become a 
time of real growth in learning in 
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many ways for the primary child. 
Any boy or girl just emerging 
from one of the primary grades 
has many interests. He likes to 
explore all sorts of things. He may 
be ready for more responsibility 
than he has had heretofore. In 
some respects he needs to have 
limits set, and he expects these 
limits to be set. Yet, this does not 
cancel out all chance for initiative 
and original thinking. 

With careful planning in ad- 
vance, the teacher can contribute 
greatly toward the development 
of the child through the final in- 
terview with the parents. Let us 
take a look at a few examples. 

Henry was a_ well-behaved 
youngster in school, possessed 
with average ability, but never 
seemed able to complete any task 
begun. In the final parent-teacher 
interview, Miss Hilvar, his teach- 
er, discussed both Henry’s assets 
and his liabilities with his mother. 
They decided it would be best to 
give Henry the opportunity to ex- 
plore all sorts of interests. 

Both teacher and mother knew 
it would be futile to insist upon 
Henry’s always sticking to what 
he had started. At times he would 
get intrigued with something else. 
Yet, by being watchful without 
direct interference, Henry’s 
mother would watch for her op- 
portunity to lead him to complete 
his tasks, once they had been be- 
gun. Of course she would not do 


this by any direct method. Rather, 
she would show a deep interest 
in the project upon which he was 
working and by her comments 
would project into the future, as- 
suming the project completed. 

In this case, it did work very 
successfully. During the first 
part of the summer Henry became 
interested in making things. He 
started with a boat. The half- 
finished boat was soon thrust aside 
as he began a truck. A half-fin- 
ished truck met the same fate as 
he began an airplane. 

The next time Henry went with 
his mother to town, the youngster 
noticed the rubber rings for out- 
door water play. “Why, that 
would be just the thing in which 
to sail your boat,” commented his 
mother. That did the trick. His 
boat was soon completed; and 
then another, and another, and 
still another boat. Henry wanted 
to have enough to make a boat 
race. He even went to the library 
to get information on different 
kinds of boats. 

Later in the summer the family 
went on a picnic. Nearby was a 
woods. Henry joined other chil- 
dren in the group who began col- 
lecting various kinds of insects 
and wild flowers. Later, well-de- 
served praise and appreciation 
supplied further motivation that 
enabled Henry to carry these 
projects to completion. By the 
end of the summer he had a 
mounted collection of insects and 
another of leaves and wild flowers. 

Naturally, there were set-backs. 
There were times when Henry be- 
gan many little things and never 
completed them. However, the end 
result was a marked degree of 
progress. This was quite evident 
in the early part of his next 
scholastic year. His teacher found 
him much more cooperative, and 
on several occasions noticed him 
calling other children’s attention 
to the fact when they neglected to 
complete a task once begun. 

Each child is an individual; as 
such each will have individual 
problems. The teacher can well 
capitalize upon the pre-vacation 
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interview with parents in order to 
make the vacation months a time 
during which the child may be 
greatly helped over his individual 
problem. All too often, children 
are left completely on their own 
for much of the summer time. A 
little thoughtful effort on the part 
of the parents can provide much 
profitable activity for the primary 
child during these long vacation 
days. Most children can be moti- 
vated to start on some project. 
Groups of children of near the 
same age in the same neighbor- 
hood enjoy working together on 
projects. Parents can stimulate 
this by initiating little contests. 
Upon the advice of another 
teacher, Mrs. Martin got her sec- 
ond-grade daughter interested in 
sewing doll clothes. Soon a half- 
dozen little girls in the neighbor- 
hood were sewing doll clothes. 
Then, Mrs. Martin suggested a 
contest with prizes for the best- 
dressed dolls. However, all cloth- 
ing was to be made by the young- 
sters themselves. This was quite 
a task as most of these youngsters 
were second and third graders. 
The finished products were not 
those of an adult. Most were far 
from perfect. Yet each was the 
child’s own work. And that is the 


In tangles, vines and brambles 
The Thrasher builds his nest; 

Of all the thorny building sites 
He likes the Hawthorn best. 


His suit is brown and striped, 
His voice is big and strong; 

His tail is nearly half of him, 
And wags the whole day long. 
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important thing. Many profitable 
as well as happy summer after- 


noons were spent together on the 


lawns of the various families in 
this neighborhood. The group had 
a little party on the final day. 
This, too, was planned by the girls. 
Even such things as items in the 
menu for refreshments loom large 
in the minds of the young, yet 
mothers will find their young 
daughters quite reasonable when 
they discuss matters with them. 
When they ask for things which 
are impossible, a parent can show 
the reason and, as a rule, the child 
will readily understand. 

Needless to say, growth in 
learning took place in many ways. 
There was practice in the finer 
motor coordinations; there was 
development in social and inter- 
personal relationships; there was 
learning in cooperation, persever- 
ance, responsibility, patience and 
numerous other items that are 
inherent in a wholesome person- 
ality. 

These are but two of numerous 
examples that could be quoted 
showing how a teacher was re- 
sponsible for assisting the parent 
to a better understanding of the 
child and of making his summer 
vacation a real period of learning, 
growth in learning, of many sorts. 


Brown Thrasher 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


One child has thus learned a 
valuable lesson in perseverance, 
another has learned how to accept 
more responsibility, another has 
developed socially, another has 
learned the valuable lesson of co- 
operation with others. Of course, 
it is not meant that the child is 
to be given full sway. Far from 
it. As stated at the outset, the 
child does need to have limits set; 
he needs to know what he may do 
and what he may not do. Not in- 
frequently, the child is glad to 
have these limits set, for he pre- 
fers not to have to make the de- 
cision himself. Yet, all of this 
does not preclude the opportunity 
for initiative and thinking, the 
opportunity for exploring various 
types of interests, the opportuni- 
ty for learning and for doing 
things on his own. 

At times, for a very good rea- 
son, a parent may find it advan- 
tageous to ease up a bit on his 
demands. Even then he should 
let the child know that he is re- 
lenting, and why. Then the child 
does not resent the fact when the 
limits are again placed upon him. 

By profitable use of the pre- 
vacation interview, the teacher 
can initiate valuable, constructive 
work for the child during the sum- 
mer months. 


When he goes South in winter 
He stops along the way, 
The thickets are so interesting 


That many Thrashers stay. 


They eat the winter berries 
And acorns shiny bright, 
And while they dawdle, petals form 


And the Hawthorn tree is white! 


ing horse back and fishing with 
dad. 

When plans for the art media 
to use were taken up, Miss Mayo 
suggested that they use the water 
colors left in the supply cupboard. 
She asked the art consultant to 
show the children some good ways 
of using the paint which would 
help the children loosen up and 
work in a big, free expressive 
way. 

Large manila paper, 18 x 24 
inches was attached to the demor- 
stration easel. A Plastic egg tray 
was used as a palette. In it she 
put small amounts of red, yellow, 
blue, green, black and white paint. 
She put newspapers under the 


easel in case any of the paint looked 
should drip. There was a jar of blue, | 
water, a large paint brush and a red m 
Michael remembers the fun he had fishing with his father in an outboard motor ‘ The s 
boat and he expects to do it again this summer. The hillsides are covered witia rag nearby for cleaning the brush. 

green and brown trees, he says. As she painted she talked about brush 

working directly without first 9 Dlue. 
drawing with a pencil as children | ‘Tre 
t often do. She used big, free brush with 

qin Ing strokes with no particular subject violet 
in mind, just some suggestiors of brown 
: large white summer clouds, blue [J She sa 
ac ation un sky, and water, green grass, bush-_ | have 1 
es and trees. She pointed out the The 
JEAN O. MITCHELL, Instructor of Art Education places where the paint ran to- seen 
gether and made new and more § WE€re) 
interesting colors. The green | for pa 

were 
Ir WAS the day before school dé + 
closed in June that an Art Con- one 
sultant visited Miss Mayo’s room al ait 
for a promised art lesson. The a The 
children were cleaning out their 
desks, stacking books and getting 
ready for summer vacation. The 
tion and the fun ahead was plain- 
ly visible on the shining counte- painte 
nances of these happy children. i 
And this gave the art teacher her : BE looked 
“What are you going to do | 
when school is out?’ she asked. 
“Do you have any plans? Have indivi 


you and your parents talked about = The 
summer vacation? What did you F vans ! 


ing al 

do last summer that was fun or ; ae ff jects | 
Hands were soon waving in the 5 ; oo were ( 
air. There were many things to Paci 
tell about: Swimming lessons, room 
trips to parks and mountains, rid- Horseback riding is Connie’s favorite sport. Schoo 
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bee 


with 


nedia 
Mayo 
vater 


nt to Stephen remembers some wild bees he 


* . saw swarming last summer. First he 
ways drew his picture in crayon and then he 
vould decided to use water colors. 

and 
SSive 


x 24 
mor- 

tray 
t she 
sllow, 
yaint. 


the 
paint looked better when it had some 


ar of blue, black, white or even a little 

nda | red mixed into it here and there. 

rush. | The sky looked nice with white 

about brush strokes mixed in with the 

first d blue. 

| Tree trunks were interesting 

rush with other colors such as black, 

bject violet or green mixed in with the 

ns of brown. “Just be free and easy” 

blue she said, ““You do it your way and 

sush- have fun.” 

Sthe | The children were more than 

» to- anxious to begin. But since there 

mere | were not enough small containers 

sreen | for paint for each child their desks 
were pushed together in groups 
of four. Tempera paint was Billy takes swimming lessons in the summer time. Sometimes he 
poured into small flat pans, one has to stand and wait his turn. 
set of colors for each group. 

The children covered their 
desks with newspapers, got their 
manila paper, water and brushes. 

The room was a buzz with ex- 
citement. The children were deep- 
ly interested. Many of them 
painted in quick strokes after the 
manner of the art teacher. It 
looked easy the way she did it and 
many tried it and liked it. Others 
worked in a more precise way, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their 
individual natures. 

These various methods of work- 
ing and also their different sub- 
jects are shown in these accom- 
panying paintings, all of which 
were done by the third grade chil- 
dren of Miss Mary Jean Mayo’s 


room, Fishweir Elementary 


ss . Jimmie is looking forward to the fun he has when he and his friends 
School, Jacksonville, Florida. go swimming. They dive and float and race in the water. 
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Mary drew the bee hive with the bees finding the patch of flowers 
at the rear of the house. 


The Honeybee 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher, Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


A STUDY of the honeybee 
was introduced to acquaint the 
children with the usefulness of 
this insect, and to attempt to de- 
velop an understanding of the life 
history of the bee. 

The study was begun with a 
class discussion of simple ques- 
tions about the bee. “Have you 
seen a bee flying close over flow- 
ers?” “Have you tasted honey?” 
“How does a bee protect itself?” 

The pupils wondered how the 
bee could sting, how the honey 
came from the flower, and how 
the bee built the honeycomb. 
These questions provided excel- 
lent motivation for looking 
through science books and maga- 
zines. 
Readings and oral discussions 
led to oral reports and brief writ- 
ten reports, providing opportuni- 
ties for improving all phases of 
the language arts. 

A recording of “Flight of the 
Bumblebee” by Rimsky-Korsakov 
was played for the group. They 
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discussed their impressions. As 
the record was again played, the 
children used colored crayons to 
draw as the music seemed to indi- 
cate. The designs were interest- 
ing and colorful. 

Pictures were brought to class 
showing the bee hive, bees at 


work, honey comb, and enlarged 
drawings of the bee. 

Some bees were captured and 
brought to class in a well venti- 
lateu jar. After the bees had been 
viewed they were taken outside 
and released to find their way 
home. 

Honey in the comb and strained 
honey were brought to class and 
served on small squares of bread. 

After one discussion the pupils 
dictated a story to the teacher, 
who wrote the sentences on the 
board. Words for spelling were 
underlined and copied. 

The Honeybee — 
Story by the class 

Honeybees help us in two im- 
portant ways. They make honey 
and they carry pollen from one 
plant to another. 

There are three kinds of honey- 
bees: drones, workers, and a 
queen. 

The worker bees do all of the 
work. They gather the honey. 

They take care of the queen and 
of the eggs. 

They keep the hive clean. 

The drones do no work. They 
are the father bees. 

The queen bee is the mother 
bee. 

Bees have stingers. They use 
the stingers to protect them- 
selves. A bee hive is the home of 
the bees. The bees live there like 
a family. 


Mickey used his name as part of the design as he listened to the 
“Flight of the Bumblebee.” 
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Mary pictured the “Flight of the Bumblebee” with many colors 
and busy movements, 


The pupils were assigned topics 
for reports to the class. The re- 
ports were made orally ard after 
class discussion were written. 
These written reports were all as- 
sembled on dittoed sheets so that 
each pupil had a complete record 
of the stories. These were made 
into booklets which were used for 
further practice in reading and 
for review of the subject matter. 


The pupils made drawings for 
the cover of the booklets and to 
illustrate their special topics. 

Honeybees — Larry 

Bees help each other. 

work together. 


They take care of the queen. 
Bees are clean and neat. They 
keep their home in good repair. 


They are skilled builders. They 
build six sided cells to hold the 
eggs, and to hold the honey. 

Bees Help Us — Troy 

Honeybees help us by taking 
pollen from one flower to another 
flower. 

This makes the fruit and seeds 
of the plants grow. 

Bees make honey for us to eat. 
They also make beeswax. 

Bees Live in Many Places — 

Brenda 

Bees live in most parts of the 

earth. 

They live in hot countries and 

in cold countries. 
Some bees live in swamps and 
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They 


low places. Other bees live on 
mountains or deserts. 

Horney made by desert bees is 
usually called cactus honey. 

A favorite kind of honey is 
made from clover blooms. 

Kinds of Bees — Charles 

There are thousands of kinds 
of honeybees. 

Most of these bees live in fam- 
ilies or colonies, 


There are some solitary bees. 
They have a hard time to live 
through the winter. 

The social bees stay together. 
They have one queen, some drones, 
and many workers. 


Bees are in many sizes. The 
smallest bee is a stingless bee. 
It is one-twelfth inch in length. 
The largest bee is the solitary 
leaf cutter. It grows to about one 
and a half inch long. 

The Queen Bee — Mary 

The queen bee is hatched from 
an ordinary bee egg. She was 
hatched in a special large cell. She 
was fed a special bee milk ali of 
her life. 

This turned her into a queen. 

The queen is cared for by the 
workers. They feed her all of the 
time. 

They keep her clean. They make 
the cells for her to lay the eggs, 
end they cover up the eggs with 
vax. They feed the baby bees. 

The queen is the mother bee. 
She lays many eggs each day. 

She may live for several y ars. 

When she dies or leaves the 
hive, another bee egg is made 
ready to be queen. This takes 
about 16 days. 


The Drone Bee — Jean 
The drone bee is the father bee. 
He does not live very long. 
The Worker Bee — Bob 
The workers are female bees 
that were not allowed enough bee 
milk to become queens. The 
worker bees gather the honey, 
build the honey comb, feed the 
baby bees, and take care of the 
queen. They feed the queen all 
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day long and keep her clean. 
They are about one-half inch long. 
About 5,000 workers weigh a 
pound. 

The worker bees have long 
tongues to get the nectar from 
many kinds of flowers. They trav- 
el many miles a day carrying pol- 
len and nectar to the hive. They 
may visit 1,000 flowers to gather 
a load of honey. 

The worker packs pollen into 
tiny sacks or baskets on their hind 
legs. Sometimes they gather so 
much honey and pollen they have 
trouble flying home. 

Bees’ Heads — Wayne 

The head of the queen is small- 
er than the drone or worker. 

The worker has the longest 
tongue of the three, to gather 
honey. 

The drone has the largest eyes 
of the three. Some think this is 
because he needs to see well to 
find the queen. 

All bees have two large eyes 
which are made up of small ones. 
They also have three tiny simple 
eyes in the middle of the head. 


The Bee 
Bllen Basket 


Antenn a 


Scent P ates 


All bees have antennae. The 
first seven segments from the end 
of the antennae are scent organs. 
The queen has the smallest sense 
of smell of the three. 

Bees have tiny hairs on their 
heads and thorax. 

Bees Wings — Steven 


Charles drew desert flowers 


Bees have four wings. The two 
on each side fasten together. 
When the bee flies the wings go 
around almost like a propeller. 

Bees’ wings are thin, but are 
very strong. 

The Legs of the Bee — Janice 

The six legs of the bee are cov- 
ered with small hairs. 

The hind pair of legs each has 
a pouch or basket on the upper 
part. Little bristles, called a 
comb, are on each leg. The bee 
uses the comb to remove pollen 
from its body and to help pack 
the pollen into the pouches. 

Beeswax — James 

The worker bee makes wax in 
her body. The wax collects on 
little spots under her body called 
wax plates. The workers take the 
wax to build cells for the honey 
and the eggs. 

Neither the queen, nor the 
drones, are able to make the bees 
wax. 

The Sting of the Bee — Rene 

The worker bee has a stinger. 
It is on the rear of the abdomen. 

It is hollow and has a tiny sack 
of poison on the upper end. 


The bee pushes the straight 
stinger into something. Tiny 
barbs on the end of the stinger 
hold it in place. The bee cannot 
pull it out. The bee tears loose 
from the stinger. That leaves part 
of the abdomen with the stinger. 
The bee flies away and dies. 

The queen bee also has a sting- 
er. It is straight and smooth and 
she can pull it out of an object 
without hurting herself. She can 
use the stinger over and over. 

The drone has no stinger. 
OUTCOMES 

The children learned some char- 
acteristics of bees. 

They learned how honey is 
gathered and that the bee is a 
useful insect. 

They saw the hees’ pollen bask- 
et or pouch. 

They learned why they should 
not bother bees. 

They have learned new words. 

They have had well motivated 
practice in reading, writing and 
telling stories. 

They have had practice in read- 
ing for information and telling it 
to others. 
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Wire Outlines 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 
Associate Professor of Art Education 
State University College for Teachers, Buffalo 


Have you tried cutting 
motifs for a holiday, or even ab- 
stract shapes, from colored pa- 


The Home of Betsy Ross 


On JULY 4, 1776, the COL- 
ONIES became the UNITED 
STATES, but nothing was done 
about a new flag at that time. 
However on June 14, 1777, Con- 
gress adopted a flag resolution — 

“Resolved, that the Flag of the 
United States be 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white — that the 
Union be 13 white stars in a blue 
field, representing a new constel- 
lation.” 

It is believed by many people 
that Francis Hopkinson made the 
drawing for this new flag, with 
the stars arranged in an oval, or 
in a circle. 

About this time Betsy Ross and 
family of Philadelphia, Pa. were 
noted for their good upholstery 
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per and pasting them to a card- 
board background? 
Then to make them more at- 


work, and their skill in flagmak- 
ing. 

One day, according to legend, a 
committee of revolutionary lead- 
ers, George Washington, Robert 
Morris and George Ross (Betsy’s 
uncle by marriage) called at her 
home and placed the drawing of 
the new flag in her hands, and re- 
quested her to make a flag ac- 
cording to the design. 

Betsy admired the drawing but 
objected to using stars with six 
points. “They were on the old 
flags,” she remarked, “Why not 
use FIVE-pointed stars for the 
new one.” 

After a little discussion the 
gentlemen approved of her sug- 
gestion, and as soon as they had 


tractive, use thin, covered wire 
and fashion outlines for the 
motifs. Place the colored wire 
outlines over, but not exactly 
over, the motifs and fasten them 
to the background in two or three 
places. 


They may be secured by gluing, 
by punching small holes in the 
background cardboard and tying 
unobtrusively with thread, or by 
stapling. Sometimes a small cir- 
cle or other shape may be cut 
from neutral-colored paper and 
pasted over the places where the 
attachments may show; these can 
add to the design. 


The wire outlines and _ the 
shadows that they cast give a 
third dimensional quality to the 
designs, making them especially 
interesting for bulletin boards. 


Colored wires may often be ob- 
tained from the local telephone 
company. The casing of the old 
cables can be split and the colored 
wires can be extracted. 


|. DYER KUENSTLER 


taken their leave, Betsy gathered 
her materials together and set to 
work to make the first Flag of the 
United States. 

The house where Betsy Ross 
lived at that time, is a small pic- 
turesque, red-brick dwelling, with 
shutters at the front windows. 

Each full-sized window is com- 
posed of 24 (or more) tiny panes 
of glass. 

The old-fashioned entrance to 
the basement at the front of the 
dwelling, is hidden by the word 
JUNE at the top of the Calendar. 

Reference—Flags of the Amer- 
icas — The National Geographic 
Magazine — May 1949. 

My Bookhouse — Vol. II. 

The Universal Standard Ency- 
clopedia. 
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Music 
In Kindergarten 


Some children start to sing 
as soon as they can talk. That is 
because they live in a kome where 
the parents like to sing. A sing- 
ing child is a happy child. 


There are certain standards for 
choosing songs for little children. 
The person that is going to teach 
the song to children should like 
the song so that she will enjoy 
singing it. The song should have a 
lovely melody but still easy to 
sing. There should be a rhythmic 
flow throughout the song. It is 
good if there is a repetition of 
rhythmic and melodic pattern. 
The words should be about real 
experiences of children. The songs 
should be written in a comfortable 
range for the singers. Average 
range for children is from middle 
“C” to “C or D” above. The music 
should be simple enough for the 
teacher to play so that when she 
accompanies the children, she 
does not have to keep her eyes on 
the nusic at all times. 

The song books also are import- 
ant. Children like books that have 
gay colored illustrations or at 
least black and white pictures. 
They like a book that is sturdy 
enough for them to handle. The 
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size of the book does not seem to 
make too much difference. The 
books listed below contain the 
above qualifications. You may 
have many books of your own 
that fit into this group. When 
buying new books, you might like 
to follow the above suggestions. 
Here are a list of song books. You 
may have some of them or you 
might want to obtain some. 

All Types of Songs 

“Fun with Music” by Mary Jar- 
man Nelson. Pictures by Grace 
ard Olive Barnett. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., Chicago, Ill. 1941 
$1.50. 

Single-staved music, colored 
pictures, songs about children’s 
experiences, original melodies 
with a few folk songs, use also to 
play piano or water glasses. Book 
7” x 9” for junior kindergarten. 

“My Picture Book of Songs.” 
Alene Dalton, Myriel Ashton, 
Erla Young. M. A. Donohue and 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 1947 $2.50. 

Excellent book, colored pictures, 
experiences in rhyme, “catchy” 
melodies. Book 10” x 12” for 
senior kindergarten. 

“Sing and Sing Again” Ann 
Sterling Boesel. Drawings Louise 


YVONNE ALTMANN BILDAHL 


Costello. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1938 $2.50. 

Children’s favorite, colored 
crayon illustrations, story songs 
also in book. Book is 9” x 1014” 
for junior kindergarten. 

“Singing Time” Satis N. Cole- 
man and Alice G. Thorn. The John 
Day Co., New York. 1936 $2.00. 

Simple songs, penlike black, 
white and orange drawings. Book 
is 8” x 11” for junior kinder- 
garten. Check other books by 
author. 

“Singing with Peter and Patsy” 
Ann Sterling Boesel. Illustrated 
by Pelagie Doane. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1944 
$2.00. 

Short songs about adventures 
of Peter and Patsy, colored draw-: 
ings. Book is 10” x 8” for junior 
kindergarten. 

Folk Songs and Nursery Rhymes 

“Nursery Songs.” A _ Little 
Golden Book arranged by Leah 
Gale, illustrated by Corinne Mal- 
vern. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. 1946 25¢. 

Favorite rhymes, illustrated. 
Book is 634” x 8” for Junior 
Kindergarten. 

“Sing-a-Rhyme Picture Book,” 
selected and arranged by Edith 
Brockway, illustrated by Ethel 
Bonney Taylor. Whitman Publish- 
ing Co., Racine, Wis. 1942 10¢. 

Just right hand notes, colored 
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pictures splashed all over music 
page. Book has linen finish. Loved 
by children. Is 10” x 13” for 
Junior Kindergarten. 

Good manners, respect, good 

behavior, and good health songs 

“Songs of Good Behavior” 
Irene Wicker. Words and music 
by Jule Styne, George R. Brown 
and Sol Meyer. Irving Berlin Inc. 
Music Publishers, 799 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 1940 
Volume 1 50¢. 

Simple with moral, charcoal il- 
lustratiors. Book is 9” x 12” for 
junior kindergarten. 

Patriot Songs 

“Little Patriots.” A Book of 
American Songs for Children 
with words by Gladys Shelley. 
Music by Ruth Cleary and pic- 
tures by Russell Patterson. ABC 
Music Corporation, 711 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C. 1941 25¢. 

Excellent for programs, illus- 
trated in patriotic colors. Book is 
6” x 9” for senior kindergarten. 

Religious Books 

“A Child’s Book of Christmas 
Carols.” Selected and arranged by 
Inez Bertail. Illustrated by Masha 
Random House N. Y. 1942 $1.50. 

Best loved carols, exquisite 
pastel illustrations. Book is 914” 
x 1214” for senior kindergarten. 


“Christmas Carols” A _ Little 
Golden Book arranged by Marjorie 
Wyckoff. Pictures by Corinne 
Malvern. Simon and Schuster, N. 
Y. 1946 25¢. 

Familiar carols plus few other 
countries, mostly colored draw- 
ings. Book is 634” x 7” for senior 
kindergarten. 

“The Little Golden Book of 
Hymns” collected by Elsa Jane 
Werner. Illustrated by Corinne 
Malvern. Simon and Schuster, N. 
Y. 1947 25¢. 

Excellent, simply written, 
bright colored illustrations. Book 
is 634” x 6” for senior kinder- 
garten. 

Sing and Color 

“Sing and Color” Outline Pic- 
tures of Songs and Games. Merrill 
Company Publishers, Chicago, II]. 
1947 10¢. 

Strictly a coloring book but 
looks like a songbook because of 
the notes sprinkled throughout 
the pages. Could be used with 
readiness for first grade. Filled 
with nursery songs. Book is 1014,” 
x 15” for senior kindergarten. 

The books can be used with 
either group but by suggesting 
junior or senior you would know 
which books had short or long 
songs as a whole. If you have just 


five year olds you might want to 

start out with a book with simple 

songs and then use the longer 
songs later in the year. 

The prices are listed as you may 
have a budget to meet. The 
cheaper books are just as worth- 
while as the more expensive ones. 

Here are some objectives to 
strive for. 

1. To choose a song book that 

has songs in with a lovely 

melody that will appeal to 
children. 

To choose a song book that 

has simple songs for children. 

3. To choose a song book that 
deals with the experiences of 
children. 

4. To choose a song book that 
has songs written in a com- 
fortable range for the singers. 

5. To choose a song book that 
has gay colored illustrations 
or at least black and white 
pictures. 

6. To choose a song book with 
accompaniments that you can 
play. 

7. To choose a song book that 
has a sturdy cover. 

8. To choose a song book that ap- 
peals to you as well as the 
children as you have to teach 
from it. 
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Mischievous Blue Jay 


His favorite prank is to tease an owl 
Till the poor bird wants to weep; 
He pecks at i ™ and calls him, “Thief!” 


Until he cannot sleep. 


He imitates the cry of hawks 
And song birds hide in fright; 
And Squirrels who will chuck and scold 


Are Mr. Jay’s delight. 


The jaunty Jay is a jack-of-all-trades! 
Like a Sparrow he hunts on the ground, 

He hammers away like the Woodpecker does 
And makes a delightful sound. 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


He gets into their stock of nuts 

And laughs at their distress 
And screaming, “Thief !’’ he leaves the feast 
An imp, you'll have to confess. 


‘When Mrs. Jay is brooding eggs 
He takes her tasty snacks 
And when the baby birds hatch out 


He feeds them Beetle backs. 


The Jay is a handsome, dashing bird 
His wings are he blue of the skies, 
He wears a chin strap under his chin, 


And spectacles for his eyes. 


A Blue Jay’s face is interesting 


He blinks in a very wise way 


He really doesn’t intend to be bad 


JUNE, 1958 


But teases and pranks all the day! 
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“The Gingerbread Man lives'in a candy house. See the candy cane gate.” 


A New Adaptation 
Of Yesteryears Story 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 


Consultant in Art, Trinity Christian School 
Scarsdale, New York 
Classroom Teacher — Leona Moeller Eisele 


Cupren’s phonograph 
records have long been a source 
of inspiration for creative expres- 
sion in the kindergarten and the 
lower elementary school. The 
musical nursery tales and tunes 
of imaginative adventure seem a 
part of a child’s world and his 
language. Because these fanciful 
rhymes and stories greatly appeal 
to a child, he is usually very re- 
sponsive in interpretating his re- 
actions to them in crayon or in 
paint. The fun of drawing or 
painting seems enhanced by the 
mood these records create. 


Since enjoyment is an essential 
component of children’s creative 
efforts, it is usually advisable first 
to play the record just for the 
joy of listening. An atmosphere 
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of relaxed inactivity is a perfect 
setting for ideas to grow as the 
verbal or song pictures register 


on receptive minds. Sometimes 
the children want a second play- 
ing of the record. Sometimes they 
eagerly enter into an informal 
talk about the story. Then again 
another group would rather he- 
come immediately engaged in 
individual expression with ma- 
terials on hand. The teacher, 
knowing her group, can usually 
skillfully guide the class as a 
whole or individuals in whatever 
direction seems best. It might be 
well to add that it is often better 
to err on the side of too little 
talk than too much. One reaches 
this opinion if he has ever over- 
heard children, in frustration, 
say, “She (the art teacher) talks 
so much we can’t get to work.” 


The Gingerbread Man is but 
one of many records that children 
happily interpret. In the work 
illustrated the recording played 
was a twenty-five cent disc by the 
Peter Pan Orchestra and Chorus 
— sung by Betty Bonnie. This 
particular rendition was chosen 
because of the ending which simp- 
ly chants ... and for all we know 
the gingerbread man is still run- 
ning away. Run, run, run, little 
Gingerbreadman.” How much 
more promising for creative ex- 
pression than the ending. . . the 
fox snapped at the gingerbread 
man and ate him up.” 


“These are trees and birds. I can make tulips!” 
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To acquaint the children with 
the general concept of a ginger- 
bread man, to give additional ex- 
perience in freehand cutting, and 
in pasting, and to help stimulate 
the forthcoming child expression 
with crayons, the children were 
shown how a gingerbread man 
might be cut from paper. A 3” x 
5” oblong was folded length- 
wise, then “boxes” or “blocks” 
were cut from the top and bottom 
sections of paper and from the 
lower center fold. Opening the 
fold, the children were quick to 
exclaim, ‘He has a square head!” 
They were just as quick to remedy 
this defect by shaping the paper 
as they saw fit when they cut 
their own gingerbread man. It 
was interesting to see a child here 
and there jump and run his gin- 
gerbread man along his desk. One 
knew that the record had helped 
to produce a happy mood and that 
the little cutout was imaginatively 
endowed with lifelike character- 
istics. 


Now the class was surprised to 
be given a small cookie ginger- 
bread man which a mother, with 
the help and enthusiasm of a 
youngster, had baked and appro- 
priately decorated with icing and 
candies. These were scotchtaped 
within a wax paper fold so that 
the contour of the figure was 
plainly seen. The children were 


“It is hard to get to the Gingerbread man’s house. The path is steep and lined 
with flowers. A bat guards the hill.” 


elated to learn that as soon as 
the activity period ended and 
hands were washed this treat 
awaited them. The introduction 
of this surprise element seemed, 
in this instance at least, to stimu- 
late the imagination and further 
the enthusiasm to begin drawing. 
(One did not feel the motivation 
was solely an outgrowth of the 
thought, “Let’s get this over so 
we can eat!’’) 


The children seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy the manner in which 
this subject was presented; how- 
ever, the experience might be 
broadened to be more meaningful 
if the children themselves were 
able to take an active part in the 


“The Gingerbread Man is in a bird’s nest, high up in a tree. They are all happy.” 


JUNE, 1958 


mixing, cutting, baking, and dec- 
orating of a gingerbread man. 
The classroom teacher felt that 
this was feasible if there should 
be future allied projects since 
kitchen and equipment are avail- 
able. 


After pictures were completed 
most boys and girls were eager 
to tell the class about their draw- 
ing. (In spite of the fact that 
the urge to eat had grown!) The 
smallest detail on each picture 
was important in the eyes of the 
child who made the drawing. Al- 
though the phonograph record 
offered many story pictures, there 
was little attention given to the 
cow, dog, horse, or cat mentioned 
therein. It seemed interest center- 
ed upon what finally happened to 
the gingerbread man. Perhaps 
unwittingly this idea was over- 
played when the art teacher in- 
troduced the work to the children 
and attempted to stimulate imag- 
ination. Whatever the reason, 
good or bad, it is pleasant to note 
that a happy ending was invari- 
ably depicted. Where would it be 
logical for a child to run if he 
sensed danger or a threat to his 
person? If one but tries to answer 
that question, it is readily under- 
stood why the gingerbread man 
is found running to a happy place 
— often to his house, which to a 
child means home — security and 
love. 
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Our circus unit was an outgrowth of a conver- 
sation among the children of “Family Fun.” The 
circus was the one activity that was enjoyed as a 
family so right away the interest was high. Then 
children selected the name “Tiny Top.” As the 
acts progressed, we decided to invite the mothers 
to watch the performance. Our invitations were 
large elephants, gayly decorated with invitations 
written inside. The following committees were ap- 
pointed to complete arrangements: 
Research and Circus Stories 
Decorations 
Tickets 
Costumes 
Invitations 
Refreshments 
Clean Up 
Our refreshments were pink lemonade and home 
made cookies. 
Our objectives were: 
. To enlarge our reading vocabulary 
. To learn about animals 
. Creative dramatics 
Rhythms and songs 
. Social adjustment 
. Group activities 
. Art and poetry were used for enrichment. 
Our activities included. 
. Making circus wagons 
. Making masks 
- Making circus characters such as clowns, fat 
lady, thin man, snake charmer, tatooed man. 
4. Making a circus mural with each child par- 
ticipating. 
The children arranged and decorated the tea 
table, giving them experience in social living. 
Books suitable for this unit are: 
Baby Roo by Laura Bannon—Houghton and Mifflin 
Karoo, the Kangaroo—Kurt Wise—E. M. Hale Co. 
Walie, the Walrus—Kurt Wise—E. M. Hale Co. 
Buddy, the Bear—Kurt Wise—E. M. Hale Co. 
Come to the Zoo—Tensen—Reilly and Lee Co. 
— Circus Book—Ruth Tensen—Reilly and Lee 
0. 
Jumbo Circus Book—Horace Hart Inc. 
Walt Disney’s Circus—Simon, Schuster Co. 
Circus Time—Conger—Simon, Schuster Co. 
Big Circus—Saalfield Pub. Co. 
How The Animals Came To The Circus—Gale— 
Rand McNally Co. 
Poetry Time—Arbuthnot—Scott, Foresman 
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Circus Unit for Primary Grades 


RUBY BILDERBACK, First Grade Teacher 
MARGARET PHELPS, Music Teacher 


Lariat Twirlers: can use any number ; twirl colored 
crepe paper streamers in time to music: “Skater’s 
Waltz,” p. 147 in Ginn Music Book 5 “Singing 
Together.” Suggested routine: 

face audience and twirl in front of body 

face audience and twirl over head 

turn right side to audience and twirl 

twirl with left side to audience 

face audience and twirl in front of body 

jump over streamer at very end and bow low 
Strong Man: boy lifts dumbell slowly in time to 
music: “The Strong Man” p. 114 Ginn First 
Grade Book. 
Rope Jumpers: can use any number; jump rope 
in time to music: “Welsh Air” and “Skipping 
Theme” pp. 16,.17 in Ginn First Grade Book. 
Suggested routine: 

skip in and curtsey to audience 

jump rope with both feet 

jump rope with first one foot, then the other 

turn in a circle as they jump 

jump on both feet again 

Bear Act: bear enters with trainer to music: “Jum- 
bo” p. 15 in “My Picture Book” of Songs” (Dono- 
hue and Co.) Bear performs to music: “Teddy 
Bear” p. 34 in Ginn First Grade Book and does 
as the words of the song suggest. 


Monkeys: Monkeys enter on broom handles with 
horse heads to music “I Like Monkeys” p. 114 in 
Ginn First Grade Book. Suggested routine: 

4 performers make up a square facing each 
other so: 

performers cross back again to original places 
so: 

two performers at back of square ride forward 
to front of square, circle around other two 
performers and ride back to their places so: 

other two performers do the same 

performers cross over again as they did at the 
beginning 

performers cross back again to original places 
as they did in step #2 

performers go around in a circle until music 
ends where they exit. 

Dancers: can use any number here but for sug- 
gested routine it is better to have them in groups 
of four. They enter to music: “Minuet In G 
Major” p. 100 in Ginn Music Book 5 “Singing 
Together.” Suggested routine: 

dancers enter with a point, point step on right 
foot, then point, point, step with left foot 
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until they are in a square facing each other 
so: 

dancers point, point, step up to meet partner 
opposite them touch finger tips gracefully, 
then point, point, step back to original places 
in the square, and curtsey low. 

repeat this step again 

dancers at opposite corners of the square point, 
point, step up to each other, curtsey, and 
point, point step back to their places 

dancers at the other opposite corners of the 
square do the same 

dancers point, point, step around in a circle 
until the music ends and they exit. 

Clowns: can use any number here also; enter to 
music: “The Clown” p. 112 in Ginn First Grade 
Book. Suggested routine: 

clowns enter in any funny fashion 

tumble one after the other on mats 

dance around in circle mimicking the dancers 

fall down at end of dance and then leap frog 
off stage 

Barker: use one child for this part; he announces 
all of the acts and points to huge painted bill- 
board advertising each act as he announces them 
(use one sheet with name of act, performers and 
appropriate picture for each act). 

Circus Band: can use any number here also; they 
march in to any college march such as “Notre 
Dame Victory March” playing their rhythm band 
instruments. They may also sing ““rhe Circus” p. 
111 in Ginn First Grade Book to set the stage 
for the circus at the beginning. They can also 
play “Ring, Ring” p. 173 in Ginn First Grade 
Book with instruments as suggested in the song. 
This can be done either before or after the circus, 
or at intermission time. 


Suggested Barker’s Speeches: 

Step right up folks to see the greatest little show 
on earth, “The Tiny Top.” Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are happy to welcome you to our program this 
afternoon. The first act in our ring is “The Lariat 
Twirlers” featuring: Cowboy Bond, Jonesy Jones, 
Maverick McNamer, and Desperado Dietermann— 
direct from the wild wooly west! 

Now you will see a marvelous display of strength 
by none other than the famous Muscleman Clark 
and Dangerous Dawson, the champion weight lift- 
ers of the world! 

Next we offer those dazzling queens of rope 
jumping fame: Cutie Case and Goody Goodall. 


And now—from the black forests of Northern 
Canada comes Fluffy Flynn and her trainer Chili 
Church and Jumping John and his trainer Horrible 
Hoagy. These are the only educated bears in the 
country! 

Straight from the deep jungles of Africa comes 
our next spectacular act of balancing monkeys rid- 
ing bucking broncos. Our performers are Birdie 
Bauer, Gunny Gutherie, Bugsy Burrows, Laughing 
LeVocy, Terrible Terry, and Foolish Fesenden! 

The famous Russian ballerinas Loving Linda, 
Cutie Case, Cuddly Cline, Jazzy Janet, Willowy 
Wendy, Gorgeous Gutherie, Mam’selle Moore, and 
Ravishing Rande enter the ring now in a graceful 
display of artistic dancing! 

No circus would be complete without clowns, so 
for our last act we present Sappy Shaw, Dopey 
Dennis, Silly Stroud, Happy Hoagy, Looney Le- 
land, and Topsy Turvy Tripp in a jolly comedy! 
(For the barker’s speeches, we used the last names 
of each child, and then thought up descriptive first 
names to fit the individual’s last name.) 


Six Little Helpers 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Six little helpers I have every day, 


At home or in school, at work, or in play. 


Most likely you use these six helpers, too. 


Listen quite closely and see if you do. 


HOW does a bird stay in the air 


Without an engine to keep him there? 


WHERE does he fly when the wintry winds blow? 
WHO tells him it’s cold enough to go? 
JUNE, 1958 


WHEN do the bees find time to make 
The honey I like on a griddle cake? 


WHY do they buzz ’round the pretty pink clover? 
WHAT do they do when the summer is over? 


Six little helpers are useful to me. 


Can you guess who these six little helpers might be? 


(ANSWER ... The six little words, HOW, WHEN, WHERE, 
WHAT, WHY, WHO.) 
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ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Activities Director, King Cole Day Camp, 


Teacher, Chicago Public Schools 


Tue COVER of the attrac- 
tive brochure of a camp which 
we shall call Happy Day Camp 
pictured a ten year-old young- 
ster frolicking in front of a gaily 
decorated tent in the woods. The 
pages inside spelled out a dis- 
tinctive individualized program 
of swimming instruction by 
aquatic experts, creative arts 
and crafts, nourishing lunches, 
and camping in Mother Nature. 


“Just the thing for Jim!” re- 
marked Mrs. Jackson to her al- 
ready convinced husband. When 
school was out in June, the fee 
was paid and Jimmy went off to 
day camp. 


But before the week was up 
Jimmy was unhappy at Happy 
Day Camp. It had been far from 
adventurous for him. His par- 
ents learned the reason soon 
enough. His needs were neglect- 
ed, his main interests thwarted, 
and the end of each day left him 
completely exhausted from sheer 
boredom. The program began 
each morning with -Jimmy try- 
ing to find space on a crowded 
hard wood floor of an impro- 
vised station wagon along with 
twenty other huddling young- 
sters and being shuttled out to 
a crowded site. There he anony- 
mously joined his group of thirty 
other youngsters where he play- 
ed baseball all morning sweating 
in the hot sun under the super- 
vision of a teen-ager. They had 
swimming all right—at least an 
hour a day. Half the time was 
spent undressing, taking a 
shower, and dressing; the other 
half wading knee-deep in a pub- 
lic pool. The creative arts and 
crafts had been given a tradi- 
tional dismissal with help your- 
self to broken crayons and 
manila paper. Luckily Jimmy 
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Oak Lawn, Ill. 


Before You Pick 


wasn’t hurt, his parents recov- 
ered the fee, and withdrew him 
before he became too unhappy 
about camping. They realized 
soon enough that sending Jimmy 
to any day camp was not enough. 
Episodes such as these give a 
measure of the urgency of the 
problem facing parents — and 
children — in seeking the proper 
camping experience. Like Jim- 
my’s parents, there are millions 
more who assume that all camps 
are good for their children and 
that one camp is just about as 
good as the other. But experi- 
ences prove that this is not so. 


Camping has come of age. 
Leading universities throughout 
the country even feature work- 
shops and courses for credit in 
outdoor education, More than 
four million campers annually 
attend more than twelve thou- 
sand different camps operated in 
America today by individuals and 
organizations. Basically there 
are three main types of camps 
for young children. These are: 

1. Resident The children are 
at camp away from home. Large 
camps ordinarily accommodate 
sessions for different age and in- 
terest levels; the youngest age 
level seldom running below six 
years. 

2. Day The children attend a 
camp near their home but are 
home every night. Many camps 
especially those connected with 
nursery schools, usually run half- 
day sessions only in the morning 
for children below age eight. 
Children of nursery school age 
attending a nursery school which 
sponsors a day camp for older 
children often become periodic 
guests at the day camp. 

3. Overnite. This is usually 
part of the activities of a regular 


or resident camp. Ordinarily it is 
an optional feature where the 
children leave for a camp site 
away from home (in the case of 
the day camp) or away from the 
regular camp site (in the case of 
the resident camp. Then too, 
childrens’ organizations like Boy 
Scouts or Girl Scouts often fea- 
ture overnight camping excur- 
sions. Overnites are usually on 
weekends and run from one to 
several days. 


Most camps maintain the high- 
est standards possible. Children 
who attend them find that camp- 
ing there is fun, a learning ex- 
perience, and it affords them a 
place to make new friends in 
an exciting environment. These 
camps represent themselves hon- 
estly in their literature. But the 
task still remains for the parent 
in seeking them out. Unfortun- 
ately there are no hard and fast 
rules for separating good camps 
from poor ones, because not all 
camps are bound to licenses; 
much less organizations and as- 
sociations. At any rate, member- 
ship in most cases is strictly vol- 
untary. As a result there is no 
one final place to which parents 
can turn to with, “Here, here are 
all the answers in one place!” 

What then can parents do to 
avoid the hazards of incompetent 
camps and assure placement for 
their loved ones in the proper 
kind of camp? Here is a checklist 
of important questions they 
should apply to the camp they 
have in mind for their child. This 
they should do at the time they 
decide which type of camp — day, 
resident, or overnite — is the ex- 
perience their child needs: 


1. Is the approach and empha- 
sis suited to your child? 
Most camps state a philosophy 
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Your Child’s Camp 


or principle which permeates 
their activities throughout the 
season. These can be secular, so- 
cial, or methodological. Method- 
wise, they range from permissive 
to regimented; individual to 
group. Some are counselor-cen- 
tered; others child-centered. Sim- 
ilarly some are competitive; oth- 
ers non-competitive. Whatever 
the approach, the life of the camp, 
for the most part, should be a 
relaxed, accepting atmosphere, 
where children, together with 
their counselor, plan a program 
of activities geared to their in- 
dividual and group needs and in- 
terests. Steer clear of camps that 
fail to carry out their stated pur- 
pose in actuality ; much less those 
that state no purpose at all. 


2. Is the camp accredited or af- 
filiated? 

Camps of high repute are 
usually accredited by or affiliated 
with some reputable local or na- 
tional camping oragnization or 
association, church group, or ath- 
letic or social agency. One of 
these is the American Camping 
Association which serves several 
functions including: 

1. Implementing standards of 

member camps through a re- 

port of camping practices such 
as program, health, and safety. 

Membership is voluntary. 

2. Issuing a Directory of Resi- 

dent Camps which may be se- 

cured from the National and 
local Sections of the American 

Camping Association (Chica- 

go, Illinois). 

3. Issuing a publication list of 

booklets pertaining to camp se- 

lection and activities. 

Another is the Camp Informa- 
tion Association, which furnishes 
information on investigated and 
approved camps. Otherwise, seek 
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recommendations and _ informa- 
tion from such. organizations as 
community welfare councils, re- 
ferral services, or local educa- 
tional institutions. 

3. What do others say about it? 

The best advertisers of any 
camp are those for whose sake 
the camp exists — the children. 
Find out what children who have 
attended it say. Moreover, were 
they happy there? What did they 
do there? Are they returning this 
season? Others to ask are the 
people who pay for it — the 
child’s parents, 

4. What is the health, safety, 
and sanitation record? 

Does the camp provide full lia- 
bility and accident insurance cov- 
erage by a leading insurance 
firm? Does it provide a balanced 
program of activity and rest? Is 
there someone with the children 
at all times who is qualified to 
give emergency first aid treat- 
ment? Are the services of a medi- 
cal doctor readily available? Are 
the site facilities adequate? If 
they serve food are their facilities 
inspected by the Board of Health? 
Unless the camp you have in 
mind can answer “yes” to these 
questions, don’t run the risk. 


You Knew That! 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Dandelions are meant to pick, 
Lollipops are meant to lick. 
Shoelaces are meant to tie... 
You knew that, and so did I! 


Birthday candles are meant to 
blow, 


Grassy lawns are meant to 
mow, 

Caramels are meant to chew... 

I knew that, and so did you! 


5. Are the group sizes small? 

Large groups mean less indi- 
vidual attention for your child. 
Before selecting a camp, seek out 
fact as ratios and averages. Be 
leery of camps whose camper- 
counselor ratio is more than ten 
to one and whose average group 
size is more than twelve. Low 
group membership spells the dif- 
ference between your child being 
herded into regimentation and in- 
security, or camping being a chal- 
lenging rewarding experience. 

6. Is there alert and effective 
guidance? 

How capable are the directors, 
supervisors, counselors, and other 
camp personnel? Are they people 
trained in education, psychology, 
and group work with love and un- 
derstanding for your child or are 
they unqualified people out for a 
good time who have been hired 
for next to nothing? 

7. What special skills will your 
child learn? 

Camping is a learning experi- 
ence. Most children come to camp 
to learn how to swim, play base- 
ball, and care for themselves in 
the out-of-doors. Others want to 
participate in less physical activ- 
ities such as art and dramatics. 
Seek out details about the pro- 
gram of the camp you have in 
mind to learn whether or not your 
child will definitely be given an 
opportunity to learn the particu- 
lar skills in which he is inter- 
ested. 

By applying this yardstick to 
the camp they seek, well-meaning 
parents will help avoid displace- 
ment for their children. They will 
get the most for their money. 
What’s more, they will erase the 
physical, social, and emotional 
risks and foster the happiness 
and development of their children 
in the camping experience, 
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Better Understanding 
Of Speech Sounds 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Assistant Professor of Speech 
Los Angeles State College 


THE CONSONANT PAIRS 


These consonants are made almost alike with the 
speech helpers, except that one has voice and one 
does not. They are called paired consonants or 
cognates. 


NO VOICE 


(pat) 

(to) 

“hk”? (cot) 

(fine) 

“s” (Sue) 
“sh” (show) 
“ch” (chill) 
“wh” (where) 
“th” (Think) 


VOICE 


(bat) 

(do) 

(got) 

“vy” (vine) 

667 (zoo) 

“zh” (televiSion) 
age (Jill) 

“w” (wear) 

“th” (this) 


These consonants do not go in pairs. 


“sy? (lamp) 
“r” (red) 
“m”’ (my) 


Sn”? (new) 
“ne” (song) 
(you) 


TEACHER: Pronouncing speech sounds correctly 
in words listed above will help children in their 
reading. It is most‘frustrating for the child when 
he cannot pronounce correctly what he sees on the 
printed page. 


Example: The child tries to read the word 
LOOK, yet says WOOK, or he tries 
to read RED, yet says WED. 


Some of the common speech substitutions or 
omissions for these consonant sounds are as follows: 
TAN for CAN FINK for THINK 
POUR for FOUR WAMP for LAMP 
THIVE for FIVE AT for HAT 
BALENTINE for SING (pronouncing 
VALENTINE hard g) for 
THINK for SINK SING (ng) 
THOO for ZOO WELLOW for 
CHEW for SHOE YELLOW 
WEAR for WHERE WABBIT for RABBIT 
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Devices 


In order to tie in speech sounds with reading, 
write three or four sight words beginning with the 
same consonant on a chart or on the chalkboard. 
Pronounce these words slowly and have the class 
repeat the words after you. 

Here are a few games that can be played fol- 
lowing this activity: 


1. LISTENING FOR SOUNDS 


Say “tan, tan, can, tan.” Children stand or 
raise a hand when they hear the word CAN. 
Say “wed, wed, wed, red.” Ask children to 
hold up a finger when they hear the word 
RED. 


- HEARING DIFFERENCES IN 
PRONUNCIATION 


Write words having the same endings on the 
board. 
tan - can 
big - pig 
think - sink 
ride - wide 


Ask a child to come to the board and point to 
the word you pronounce. In this way, the child 
will hear not only the substitution he is mak- 
ing, but will also hear the correct pronuncia- 
tion. Some of the mispronunciaticns may be 
due to a lack of auditory acuity. 


let - wet 
three - free 
shell - sell 


3. ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


Write four or five words all beginning with 
the same consonant sound on the board. 
baby boy 
ball big 


Ask these questions: 

what is little? 

It can describe an elephant. 
He likes to go to school. 
You can throw it. 


Answer: baby 
Answer: big 
Answer: boy 
Answer: ball 
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4. THE READING GROUP 


After the children have finished their reading 
in the reading group, have a “prenouncing 
time.” There may be one or two children in 
the group having pronouncing difficulties. 


If a child is saying WOOK for LOOK, ask the 
children to watch what your tongue does. Say this: 
“See how my tongue goes tall to touch that little 
shelf behind my upper teeth?” “Can you make your 
tongues tall, too? Do it with me. Look. Again, Look. 
See how easy it is? Will you practice saying 
LOOK? Tomorrow we will have another word start- 
ing with the same ‘tall’ letter-sound.” The next day 
present the word LITTLE and remind children 
how the tongue goes tall. 


5. DURING SEAT WORK 


While other children are doing seat work, help 
the child who is having trouble pronouncing 
his sounds. Praise him for trying to improve. 


- KEEPING A SCRAP BOOK 


Keep a class scrap book of pictures beginning 
with the same sounds. Noun pictures will 
usually be chosen as: ball, baby, boy; cat, corn, 
candy; dog, deer, door. 

Many of the words can be chosen from basic 
word lists. 

It is more beneficial when several picture- 
words all starting with the same letter-sounds 
are chosen. 


CONSONANTS IN THREE POSITIONS 


IT WOULD BE HELPFUL IF PICTURES OF 
NOUN WORDS COULD BE CUT FROM DIS- 
CARDED PICTURE BOOKS OR MAGAZINES 
AND MOUNTED ON OAKTAG OR CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPER BACKGROUNDS. 


COVER A BOX WITH ATTRACTIVE WALL 
PAPER OR OILCLOTH AND INSIDE ARRANGE 
PICTURES ALPHABETICALLY OR ACCORD- 
ING TO VOICED AND VOICELESS CONSON- 
ANT PAIRS. 


INITIAL MEDIAL FINAL 
(p) pig apple cup 
(b) ball table tub 
(k or 

c) Kitten basket bock 
(zg) goat wagon bug 
(t) top letter boat 
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(d) dog 

(f) fish 

(v) valentine 
(1) lamp 
(m) mouse 
(n) nut 


(r) rabbit 


(s) saw 
(z) zebra 


(th thimble 
voiceless) 


(th THe boy 
voiced ) 


(sh) shell 
or show 


(ch) chair 


(j) jug or 
jeep 

(h) hat 
(wh) whistle 


(w) wagon 


(y} yo-yo 


window 
butterfly 
seven 
balloon 
hammer 
banana 


cherry (or 
berry) 


see-saw 


razor 


toothbrush 


feather 


fishes 

hatchet 
engine (g 
sounds like j) 
birdhouse 


pinwheel 


sandwich 


barnyard 


dish 


peach 


bridge (g 
sounds like j) 


(no word 
ends in h) 


(no word 
ends in wh) 


(no word 
ends in w 
unless a 
dipthong as 
OW, EW, or 
the sound of 
AW) 


(no word 
ends in the 
y, The y’s at 
the end of 
my or merry 
are vowels.) 


NOTE: The sound ZH as in television or garage 
is not given, as children meet this sound seldom in 
reading. The letters zh never appear in a word and 
are mentioned only as a symbol for the sound we 
hear in the aforementioned words. 


The sound NG is not given since the spelling 


usually occurs at the end of a word as in RING. It 
never appears at the beginning of a word and when 
used medially often appears as N in INK and in 
moNkey. 
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A Language Arts Program 


(To be correlated with Integrated Language Activities) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE RELATION OF PHONETICS AND SPELL- 
ING 


We believe that it is absolutely essential for most 
children to learn some system of sounding words. 
The teaching of words as “sight words” — impor- 
tant as this skill may be — could not possibly give 
a child a reading vocabulary of more than a few 
thousand words. If a child is really to become a 
good reader he must be given the means of pro- 
nouncing for himself any number of new words 
which he will meet and will have to learn without 
the aid of his teacher. 


Just as adults help themselves with an unfamiliar 
word by pronouncing that word in parts, just so 
children feel the need of this sounding of word 
parts. Unless we give children this very important 
help, they may resort to some sounding of their 
own which may not prove to be a good one. 


Any teacher of the lower grades realizes that a 
right system of phonics aids word recognition, leads 
to independent word reading, and helps for correct 
spelling. It breaks away from the pitiful habit of 
reading each word from memory, and from mean- 
ingless drill of isolated words on charts when form 
absolutely precedes meaningful thought content. 


The child needs and wants a habit of phonetic 
analysis. He wants to be able to hear similarities 
and differences in words; he wants to be able to 
see similarities and differences in words; he wants 
to be able to analyze words to the degree that 
he can make out new words independently. This 
independent habit of seeing word parts, of sounding 
and blending parts of words means better and more 
effective spelling. 


A. Ear Training 


The teacher pronounces several words distinctly. 
ball doll 
bag bell 


The children are to recognize from ear the word 
that is different and why it is different. The teach- 
er pronounces several words distinctly 

the that 
then bring 


The children are to recognize from ear, the 
word beginning with a different blend. 
The teacher pronounces several words distinctly. 
sing wing 
king glad 


The children are to recognize from ear, the 
word that ends differently. 


B. Eye Training 


The teacher writes on the blackboard several 
words that have like beginnings and. endings. She 
pronounces these words with the children. 

cake six shake 

run cat fun 

she see bit 

The children underline the words beginning with 
¢, with s, with sh; words that end with un, with ake, 
with it, ete. 


After the children have found the various words 
with like beginnings and endings, they arrange on 
paper the words in groups. 

All words with like beginnings — 

cake she sit 

cat. shake see 

All words with like endings — 

cake run she sit 


shake fun see bit 


This tea teaches 1 the child 

1. To realize that words are made up of sounds. 

2. To recognize words through the ear. 

3. To compare words by sound and form, 

A thorcugh knowledge of beginning consonants, 
the blends (th, ch, br, sh, sl ete.), the phonograms 
(at, ed, all, ail, ain, eed etc.) and the Jong and short 
vowels, will help the child to recognize quickly the 
formation of the spelling words as the teacher dic- 
tates them. . 


C. Necessary Spelling Rules 
These simple rules are taken from “Improving 
Your Vocabulary and Spelling, by Ketchum & 
Greene, (Noble & Noble, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y.) — 


1. Final Consonant Rule — A consonant at the end 
of a word is doubled when taking a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel; as run, running; begin, be- 
ginner, unless. 


A. the consonant is preceded by two vowels, as 
look, lcoking. 

B. the consonant is preceded by another conso- 
nant, as jump, jumped. 

C. the consonant is an unaccented syllable, as 
travel, traveler. 


. Final e Rule: Words ending in e drop the e when 


taking a suffix beginning with a vowel as write 
writing; keep the e when adding a syllable be- 


ginning with a consonant, as same, sameness. 


. The ie and ei Rule: When i ie or ei have the sound 
of long e, place i before e “except after c; as be- 
lieve, chief, etc. 
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. Final y Rule: Words ending in y change y to i 
when taking a suffix, as try, tries, unless 
A. The 5 is preceded by a vowel, as monkey, 


monkeys. 
B. The suffix begins with i as carry, carrying. 


D. How to Study Speiling 


. Pronounce the word distinctly—both teacher 
and children. 

. Close eyes and try to recall the word. 

. Open the eyes. Look at word to see if you have 
said the letters correctly. 

. Look at word again. Look at each letter care- 
fully as the teacher writes it on board. Any 
different parts of the word should be mentioned 
always in a positive way. 

. Close eyes. Say the word and try again to see it 
as you say the letters. 


This procedure should be followed until the child - 


can see he is able to spell the word. 

. Now try to write the word from memory and 
check it with copy on the board. 

. Similarly each new word is to be taught. 

. Similarly each review word is to be taught, but 
with less time. 


Il. WORD STUDY 


A. Words that confuse—Would, Should, Could. 

Jack could go to the library 

Jack would go to the library. 

Jack should go to the library. 

Mary could have a party. 

Billy would like to go skating. 

Alice should not eat candy. 

Children find ard read the could, would and 
should sentences. They underline the words that 
rhyme with cculd. They write a sentence contain- 
ing the word could. They give a sentence contain- 
ing the word would. They open their books and find 
sentences containing word should. 

a. A yes—no.after each question— 

Would you like to go to a show? 

Could you run a race? ——___ 

Should you bring your book to school? 

. Complete these sentences: 

I — like to eat my cake. 
The deg ______— not run to Jack. 
. you come to my party? 

The boy ________ not run away. 

Mary -_________ not do her work. 

The boy —______ not walk. 

:. Put a line under the correct answer: 

You could/would do better work. 

It is late. You should/would be in bed. 

Jack called his sister. She would/should not 

come. 

Would/Could you like to play Indian? 


B. Suffixes and Prefixes 


A suffix is a letter or syllable placed at the end 
of a word to decide its meaning— 
er ed est en ing ly 
her red nest hen sing only 
sister Ted best pen bring softly 
smaller wanted fastest eaten bringing slowly 
From this chart the children readily see the 
relation between the word endings and the suffixes. 
They may give orally all the words that they can 
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think of having the following suffixes: er, en, ed, 
ing, est, ly. The teacher may then flash words upon 


the board like play, for the children to add a suffix 
like played, playing, playful. 


A prefix is a letter or syllable placed at the be- 
ginning of a word to decide its meaning. 
Children may add a prefix to the following words 
to give the suggested meaning: 
cover, to get back legal, not legal 
way, an underneath —__turn, come back 
way 
prepared, not pre- 
pared 


____probable, not 
probable 
pel, drive out __fer, carry across 
_eall, call back _____balance, not balanced 
Abbreviations (Write the meaning after each 
abbreviation) : 
P.O. 
- 
Contractions (Write in the words that have been 
contracted) 
I’ve 
— 
— 
Roots of words—The root is the main part of a 


word. Underline the roots of the following words— 
telephone microphone 
remove mobile 
benediction edict 
remit admission 
recapture recipient 

The Exact Word—Can you give an exact picture 
for the word lock? Dramatize each phrase. 

* glance at the letter 4. glare at a person 

- peer ata a sign 5. stare at a person 
3. peep ‘at a person 6. peruse a letter 
7. sevetinize ring 

Words that Sound Alike (Fill in the right word.) 
1. See the airplane up 
2. The children took off _______ coats. 

their 

there 
1. Joe will _______ home soon. 
2. The ________ stores honey. 

be, bee 
1. Please — each word. 
2. Is the word —____? 

right 

write 
1. The dog opened his —_ . 
2. May ——-~ go with you? 

I, eye 


III. Dictionary Helps 
Here are some words which the children know 
how to say. We shall call them a “key.” They will 
help the children to pronounce other words. 
The Key to Pronouncing Words 
cape be hide hope use 
cap bet hid hop us 
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The children note the long and short vowel marks. 
Then they put a long or short mark over each of 
the words listed below. On the line beside each 
word write the word or words from the key above 
that shows you how to say the sounds of the words. 

1. late 5. cat 9. note 

4, side 8. fan 12. wide 

The dictionary also tells us what the word means. 
On the line beside each word write a single word 
which your dictionary suggests as having the same 
meaning. 

1. canoe ewe §. — 
2. happy 4, flat — 6. forest —___ 
Many words have more than one meaning. We 


have to be sure to choose the meaning which fits the 
sentence. 
jar (a) a deep vessel 
peck (a) a dry measure 
bark (a) a sailing ship 
fare (a) the sum paid 
for a journey 
peep (a) the cry of a 
young chicken 
Think which of the two meanings given above fiis 
the word in the sentence. There ‘rite (a) or (b) 
after each sentence. 
The woman paid a fare for her child. —— 
. The Indians made their cradle of bark. ——___ 
. They also made jars from clay. —— 
. There are four pecks in a bushel. —— 
. The chickens peep in their shells, —— 


(b) a sudden shock 

(b) a quick, sharp stroke 
(b) the covering for a tree 
(b) food 


(b) asly look 


Integrated Language Activities 


(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


I. The Pictured Alphabet 
Material: A piece of large plain paper 10” by 12” 
or larger. The teacher asks the children to fold the 
paper into sixteen squares, like: 
b c 
f g h 
j l 


n 0 p 
As the teacher puts the beginning letters on the 


board, the children put pictures whose names begin 
with those letters in their squares. The teacher 
designates on the folded paper where each picture 
is to go. She asks the children to copy each letter in 
the squares to match their pictures. The children 
write the letter A in the first square and draw a 
picture of a word that begins with A, like apple. 
In the same way, the teacher continues through 
the letters of the alphabet. The accelerated group 
may . - to write Several letters in a square, like: 


apple 
Alice 


—= the making of the “Pictured Alphauct,” 
the children will delight in making “My Own Dic- 
tionary,” or “My Own Word Book.” At first, the 
book may consist of simple words or phrases illus- 
trated by the children. These may be printed and 
drawn on manila sheets bound into a simple booklet. 
Various types of booklets may be made for, fixing 
words in association with the children’s illustrations. 
My Pet Book would associate the children’s pictures 
of cat, dog, pony, rabbit, etc., with the names which 
the children give to their pictures. My Farm Book, 
or My Home Book, or My Alphabet Be Book, co could be 
developed i in the same way. 

Later in the year, the children may make a little 
dictionary cr word book. Again, the book could be 
made of manila paper bound together in a simple 
fashion. As the child finds new words through his 


Ag 


reading, through bulletins, or other lessons, they 
are written in the dictionary and arranged under 
the letter at the top of the page. A simple illustra- 
tion, too, maybe drawn at the top of the paper, viz., 
an apple for A,a boy for B. ete. 


Children should be asked to consult these little 
dictionaries and to use them in testing one another. 
Children may work in groups playing the ‘Find 
Game’ with all words on the A page, the B page, etc. 
Or the teacher may give a test on the most fre- 
quently used words of the vocabulary books. A 
short period each day should be devoted to finding 
out what new words have been added to the list, to 
discuss their meanings, and to encourage the addi- 
tion of other words. The child may wish to illustrate 
many of the words, as is done in a real dictionary. 

The pictured dictionary is an incentive, too, for 
the acquiring of a large stock of sight words. A 
large sheet may be used to develop certain rhymes 
or stories. For instance, for Little Boy Blue, the 
children may select the words boy, horn, sheep, 
meadow, cow, corn, haystack, as words they want 
to know and then either draw the pictures for them 
or find pictures to illustrate their meanings. The 
children may use the picture dictionary for study 
and then be tested either by the teacher or by 
groups of children to see first, whether they rhyme 
without looking at the pictures; second, how many 
of the words they can name. 

3. Building Context Meanings — 

a. Form a list of words like red, biue, green, cow, 

black, find the color words, 

b. From a list of words like stove, chair, salt, 
bread, table, cat, dog, bock, boy, etc. the chil- 
dren may locate the kitchen words. 

c. From a list of words like corn, cabbage, beans, 
peas, cake, cup, spoon, carrots, etc. the chil- 
dren may locate the vegetables. 

d. From a list of words like apple, coat, cap, 
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sugar, dress, mittens, etc., the children may 
classify “Things to Eat,” “Things We Wear.” 
. From a list of words like the following, the 
children may draw a line under the word mean- 
ing the opposite of each word in the first 
column: 
go i come 
small big 
down what 
out in 
f. From a list of words like the following, chil- 
dren may draw a line through the word that 
does not belong: 
horse up 
cow ball 
tree i down 


start 
stop 
when 


j. From a list of words, the children may under- 
line those parts which look alike, as 

even 

ever, etc. 


that how 
what cow 


when 
then 
4. Word Fun 


1. Making Words from Other Words — finding 
all the small words from a large word, like 
Washington — ton, on, has, was, etc. 


. Making compound words by combining two 
familiar small words, as: into, upstairs, down- 
stairs, schoolhouse, sidewalk, jumprope, play- 
house, etc. 

school 
side___ ___house 
3. Using light as a root can you build several 
compound words — sunlight, daylight, star- 
light, twilight. 


. Arranging Words in Alphabetical Order — 


cat, boy, apple, doll, gun, rain, sun, umbrella, 
etc. 


. Extending Lists of Words, like: 
a. apple's pear 
table 

c. blackboard desk 
d. sheep cow 
. Synonyms — From a list of words, find all 
words that mean the same, like: 
Column 1 Column 2 
good kind ugly cross 
little tiny happy smiling, etc. 
7. Antonyms — From a list of words, find all 
words that have opposite meanings, like: 
rich poor 
old young 
boy _ girl, etc. 

. Homonyms — A word having the same pro- 
nunciation as another but a different meaning 
or spelling is called a homonym. 

Can you place the correct word in the following 
sentences? 
a. We___ dinner 
Mary is_______ years old today 
ate eight 
b. Joc will__________here soon. 
A stores honey. 
bee be 
ce. I saw a big black 
The trees 
bare bear. 
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9. Words that Confuse — Want — Went 


The teacher writes two sentences upon the 
board — 1. I want to go home. 


2. Tom went to school. 

The children and teacher discuss the words, 
underline the right word, etc. — Then the children 
complete the following sentences with want or went. 

_a new ball. 

2. The girl_______away. 

3. school. 

. Mother to the door. 

Yes, I _a ride. 

. Mother said, “I_________to the store.” 
. Father said, “I___ my dinner.” 

In a similar way, the various groups of words 
that confuse may be developed: 
house was on for now 
home saw no from how 


10. Use of Soft “C” and “G” 
large mice dance place 
cent ice face rice 
nice page cage race 

From the words above, the children find the 
words that contain the letter G. They sound the 
various words — large — page — cage — and de- 
cide the G has a soft sound. 


Then they find and sound all the C words, cent, 
nice, mice, ice, dance, face, place, rice, race. 


They observe that each word has the soft sound 
of C. They also observe a similarity in the way all 
the words are spelled — that in every case an e 
follows the soft G or C. 


They complete each sentence with a word having 
a soft G or C: 


i. The bird was in his_____. (cage) 

2. We had a folk __-_-___.. (dance) 

3. (mice) ate the cheese. 

4, The candy cost a______.. (cent), ete. 


*5. Dictionary Games — 


a. A dictionary is placed on the first desk in each 
row. The teacher writes ten words on the 
board. At a given signal, the first pupil in 
each row looks up the first word — when he 
finds it, he jots down the page number and 
passes the dictionary to the person behind him 
who does the same for the second word, etc. 
The first row finished is the winner. 

. Each pupil brings to class a sentence contain- 
ing a difficult word. A dictionary is placed on 
each pupil’s desk and the class is divided 
into two teams. A pupil reads his sentence and 
states the word he wants defined. The oppos- 
ing team is given half a minute to look up the 
word in the dictionary. At a signal from the 
teacher, dictionaries are closed and the one who 
presented the sentence calls a pupil from the 
oppcsing team to define the word. If the pupil 
misses, he is out and another is called. The 
game is continued until all of one team has 
been eliminated. 

*Taken from Improving Your Vocabulary — 
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very 


s the d. Sam has a new____ suit. : 
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Gracious Ladies 


A short playlet in verse for the 
Grades, seven little girls. 

No scenery is necessary, but the 
Gracious Lady sits in an arm 
chair decorated to look like a 
throne with bright drapes and 
festoons of flowers. She wears a 
wreath of flowers in her hair and 
holds a wand tipped with flowers. 
Three little girls stand on either 
side of throne. 


THE CHILDREN ALL 
TOGETHER 
Tell us, Gracious Lady, 
Just what we can do 
To become gracious ladies 
Just like you. 
FIRST CHILD (Carries a little 
broom) 
I help mother clean the house. 
I sweep the floor each day. 
(Motion of sweeping) 
Can I be a gracious lady 
If I keep on that way? 
GRACIOUS LADY (steps down 
and touches broom with her wand) 
The nicest gracious ladies 
Are the ones that sweep and 
dust 
And do the daily little chores 
Because they know they must. 
You ARE a gracious lady 
When you dust and sweep a 
room 
To make it clean for someone 
With your little magic broom. 
SECOND CHILD (Carries a dish 
towel) 
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Each night after supper 
I take this towel of mine 
And help to dry the dishes. 
I make the dishes shine, 
But sometimes I do _ wonder, 
(Thoughtfully) 
And p’raps you wonder, too, 
If that’s the kind of daily tasks 
That gracious ladies do. 
GRACIOUS LADY (Touches 
towel with wand) 
To keep the dishes shining 
Is a lovely thing to do 
And makes a gracious lady 
Of the one who does it, too. 
There’s magic in each towel 
That makes the dishes shine, 
So dry them up, and polish them, 
And keep them looking fine. 


THIRD CHILD 


I like to run the errands. 
When someone says to me, 
“Will you do something for me?” 
I say “Yes” graciously. 


GRACIOUS LADY 
I’m very glad to hear it. 
If you keep on that way 
You'll be a gracious lady 
When you grow up some day. 


FOURTH CHILD 
I try my best to be polite. 

I say “How do you do”, 

When I meet someone on the 
street. 

I say it now to you. (Bows to 
Gracious Lady and then to 
the audience) 

I don’t forget to say “please”, 


Nor “thank you” when I 
should, 
Which may not do much for 
others 
But it makes me feel good. 
GRACIOUS LADY 
A lady can’t be gracious 
Unless she is polite, 
And that’s an art you can’t learn, 
Believe me, over night. 


FIFTH CHILD 
I mind my baby brother 
Every single day, 
But baby-sitting is no fun. 
I would lots rather play. 
And surely gracious ladies 
Don’t baby-sit and such 
For little menial tasks like that 
Can’t help them very much, 
GRACIOUS LADY 
The nicest gracious ladies 
Are baby-sitters, too, 
Who take care of the babies 
As all good mothers do. 
So if you’re baby-sitting 
Be gracious as can be 
For every gracious lady 
“Minds” babies graciously. 
All sing to the tune of “Daisy 
Bell”; 
Gracious ladies some day we'd like 
to be 
So we’’ll do our very best gra- 
ciously. 

We'll do all our small tasks daily, 
And laugh and sing so gayly. 
For, gracious me! That’s how, 

you see, 
To be gracious as we can be. 
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No Vacations 


For the Rule Family 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
CHARACTERS: 
Father Rule Sally Safety Rule 
Mother Rule Harry Health Rule 
Sammy Safety Rule 
Hilda Health Rule 
SCENE: In the living-room of the 
Rule Family. (As the scere opens, 
the Rule Fa::ily are gathered to- 
gether having a discussion about 
vacation plans. 


Father Rule: I have been talk- 
ing with the School Book family 
and they are all excited about va- 
catier time. Everyone of them is 
Zo ‘o have a long vacation. 

ver Rule: You mean they’re 
go. .g away? They’re going to 
have a grand time all summer? 

Father Rule: Well er—I don’t 
know that many of them are actu- 
ally going far. They love their 
home, you know, and most of 
them prefer to rest right there in 
the School Home. 

Sammy Safety Rule: What do 
you mean? Haven’t you heard 
that some of the Book children 
have to go away and they don’t 
really want to go? 

Sally Safety Rule: I should 
think they would be tirilled to get 
out of their musty old home. 

Sammy Safety Rule: I was talk- 
ing to Andy Arithmetic and he 
has to spend all sumimer with a 
boy named Billy Burgess. He 
dreads to go with him because 
Billy can’. stand Andy. He didn’t 
want to get acquainted with him 
during the school year so the 
teacher wants him to really know 
and like Andy this summer. 

Harry Health Rule: I shouldn’t 
think the School Book Family 
would be very healthy staying 
shut up all summer. I hope more 
of them have a chance to go along 
with other children. 
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Hilda Health Rule: I heard 
that Grace Geography is to go to 
the beach with Jean Sherman. 
Jean didn’t want to take her 
along, but she has to if she wants 
to go into the next grade. 

Father Rule: Well, at least the 
School Book Family is going to 
have a vacation, whether it is to 
be away from home or staying 
put. 

Mother Rule: And we _ just 
never have a vacation. We have 
to go along with all these children 
no matter where they go. We do 
not have a chance to rest even if 
the children themselves stay at 
home. What shall we do? 

Sammy Safety Rule: Well, I 
for one am going to stick with my 
friends, the children. I can’t trust 
them out of my sight. I know 
they need us all of the time, 

Sally Safety Rule: Let’s get to- 
gether again and talk some more 
about our work this summer. 
Right now I must watch that little 
girl next door. There she goes, 
chasing her ball right out into the 
street! 

(Sally runs out and the rest of 
the family exit as Harry Health 
Rule says, They need us badly; 
our name is Ruie. 

They need us especially, now 
there’s no school. 

End of Act I. 


ACT II. 

CHARACTERS: Same as in Act I. 
SCENE: Same as in Act I. 
(As the scene opens, the Rule 
Family have once more met in the 
living-room prepared to discuss 
further the question of the vaca- 
tion period.) 


Father Rule: I guess we all 
know by this time, that this fam- 
ily must never take a vacation 


from our duties. You know my 

job is to see that everyone, especi- 

ally children obey the Rule family 

at all times. Let’s review what 

might happen or has happened 

when we aren’t on our jobs. 
Mother Rule: I am naturally in- 

terested in seeing that mothers do 

their part in obeying both branch- 

es of our family, the SAFETY 

RULES and the HEALTH 

RULES. For example, 

Mary and John should learn to 
cross streets. 

They csnnot depend on cops on 
the’ ats, 

So th. .nust use their heads when 
deciding to cross. 

You must teach them, Mother, or 
you'll suffer a loss. 

Sammy Safety Rule: 

In summer I watch the boys at 
their play. 

T remind them of RULES day 
after day. 

Safety in swimming or while on 
a hike, 

But ¢specially on a highway, rid- 
a bike. 

Sally Safety Rule: 

I’m with the girls, Sam’s with the 
boys. 

They’re often unruly and make 
lots of noise, 

But rules must be kept whatever 
they do, 

So I’m always around to make up 
a few. 

Like, “Look both ways ’fore chas- 
ing a ball. 

Watch if running; don’t trip and 
fall. 

Take care of brother or sister 
small, 

Remember I’m here to see it all. 

Harry Health Rule: 

Though school is out, and vaca- 
tion is here, 

I still prefer to stay quite near. 

Those children forget to obey 
each rule 

Almost as soon as they get out of 
school. 

Health rules are made for all the 
year, 

And I'll see that they’re kept, 
never you fear! 

Father Rule: 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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HOUSE HUNTING—Puzzle I Dyer Kuenstler 


EMPTY 


THAT SHELL 
MY OLD ONE 
IS MUCH 


IT's MINE! 
iSAW IT 


Find two fish, an eel, seahorse, starfish, turtle, limpet similar to the four on the rock, a cat, dog, doll’s head, 
Grandpa and a butterfly. 
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THE 


(MOPPETS, 


Mugs and Mel are having fun roller skating. Billy, their 

friend is watching their fun. He doesn’t have any roller 
skates so he cannot join them. He has his coaster wagon 
but it isn’t any fun to play alone. 


ty, 


‘oS 


“No!” said Mugs. “I’d rather skate.” So he did. But 
Mel took off his skates and played with Billy. Then 
Mugs found it wasn’t nearly so much fun skating alone. 
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and 
Helen Strimple 


“Look, Mugs!” said Mel, “Billy doesn’t have any skates 
and he doesn’t look very happy. Let’s stop skating and 
play with him and his coaster wagon?” 


Soon Mugs joined his two friends and they all had such 
a good time playing together with Billy’s wagon. 
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CUTOUT, 
BEND BACK 
ON DOTTED 
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THE FIRE TRUCK—Rebus 


JOHNNY 


ACROSS THE STREET FROM MN: ts IS FIRE 
STATION et C29 LIKED TO HEAR THE GREAT SIREN 


SCREAM FORTH AND TO WATCH ZS 


INTO tHe AND RACE AWAY. ALWAYS 


Helen Strimple 


SAT BESIDE THE DRIVER. ‘S GREATEST WISH WAS 


THAT HE MIGHT RIDE WITH IN THAT "°°! 
EVENING 


AND HIS FAMILY WERE EATING A 


PICNIC SUPPER IN CITY PARK. SAW A MAN PULL 


ING ALONG AN UNHAPPY 


CRIED m RUNNING TO HIM. 


HAPPY 


COMING. BUT THE MAN LEFT 


AND 


FIRE STATION THE GRATEFUL 
tat 


GAVE A RIDE IN THE 
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Celebration 


“W wat are those things?” 
Mrs. Goose asked Mr. Gobbler one 
day, in the General Store. 

“They call them fireworks. 
These are little firecrackers. You 
put a match to them, and there 
are little explosions, bang-bang- 
bangs. That kind over there are 
little rockets. They go whizzing 
up in the air, and set off fiery 
sparks. Sometimes stars.” 


“But what are they for?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Oh, just for fun,” said Mr. 
Gobbler. ‘“‘We Animaltown people 
are going to have a celebration 
tonight, when it gets really dark.” 

“A celebration for what?” 

Mr. Gobbler looked worried. 
“Why, I’m afraid I’ve forgotten 
what it is we are to celebrate. 
We’re all going to gather on the 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


shore of Blue Pond, and Mr. Goat 
will set off the fireworks. They’ll 
look pretty against the night sky. 
Then we'll have refreshments, 
and go home.” 

Mrs. Goose looked carefully at 
the fireworks. She didn’t like the 
idea of their going bang-bang- 
bang, or whizzing up in the air. 
But she was very curious too. 
“T’ll take these,” she said, select- 
ing some firecrackers and some 
rockets. 

“Bring them tonight,” said Mr. 
Gobbler. “They are not to be set 
off till it is very dark. We'll all 


“Look! There are rockets coming out of her chimney!” 
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Mr. Pig and Mr. Pop-Rabbit rushed for their bicycles. 


have a good time; we have never 
had a celebration like this.” 

Mrs. Goose took the package 
and went home. She stirred up 
some pudding for lunch, and as 
she stirred she murmured to her- 
self “I never heard of these things 
before. I don’t like the idea of 
their making a noise, and having 
fiery sparks. They sound noisy 
and scarey, that’s what.” She 
worried, and sighed, and then she 
thought of a plan. -“Tonight, all 
by myself, before I go to Blue 
Pond, I’ll set off some, by myself. 
Then Ill understand about them, 
and not be frightened by the cele- 
bration. But I’ll keep it a secret. 
I won’t let anyone else know.” 

She laughed, thinking how 
bright she was. 

She could hardly wait till it was 
really dark; then she started out- 
doors with her fireworks. But 
suddenly she stopped; if she set 
them off in her back yard, some 
of her friends might see the bright 
sparks and hear the bangs. “Yes, 
I’d better do it in the house,” she 
told herself. 


But where? In the kitchen? 
No, that didn’t seem quite right. 
Then Mrs. Goose beamed, for she 
had thought of the best place. In 
the fireplace, of course! That was 
the natural place for fiery sparks, 
and Mr. Gobbler had said there 
would be some. 


But first, the firecrackers. She 
lit some. Then what a loud noise 
went on! Mrs. Goose jumped way 
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off her feet. “And I’m afraid 
Mrs. Squirrel might hear; I’ll try 
the rockets. They might be 
quieter. I want to keep this a 
secret.” 

Mrs. Goose lit a rocket. But oh, 
what a surprise! It went whizzing 
up the chimney so fast. It was 
gone in a second. No sparks at all. 
She lit another and another. “I 
can’t get used to them if they 
won’t stay for me to look at,” she 
said with her knees shaking. 

By this time the Animaltown 
people were beginning to go to 
Blue Pond. They had their fire- 
works; but suddenly Mr. Pig 
shouted: “What on earth is going 
on over at Mrs. Goose’s house? 
Look! There are rockets coming 
out of her chimney!” 


Old Lady Owl had a wonderful idea. 


“Goodness,” chattered Mrs. 


Squirrel. ‘Isn’t that just like her? 


She’ll set the house on fire; maybe 
she has, already!” 

Mr. Pig and Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
rushed for their bicycles. They 
could get there faster that way. 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit got a pail of 
water, and a broom, to be ready 
to beat out the flames. They all 
rode or ran to Mrs. Goose’s house, 
and all the time there were more 
rockets shooting out her chimney. 
They lighted up the sky from east 
to west. 

They reached her house; they 
knocked at the door. 

There was no answer. 

They called. ‘‘Mrs. Goose! 
What’s happening here, anyway ?” 

“We must break in,” decided 
Mr. Pig, and he put his heavy 
shoulder against the door. 

But just then Mrs. Goose opened 
it. 

“What are you all doing here?” 
she asked. “‘What’s the matter?” 

“You ask what’s the matter,” 
said Black Cat. “We are the ones 
to ask that! -Why are you setting 
off your fireworks now — and in 
the fireplace, too? What a thing 
to do!” 

“But how did you know about 
it?” asked Mrs. Goose.. “I was 
having them quietly all by myself. 
It was a secret.” 

“It was a great secret,” said 
Mr. Rabbit, ‘‘with all those rock- 
ets, and their sparks and stars, 
bursting out of the top of your 
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chimney! Why we could have seen 
them ten miles off. A secret! Your 
roof was spouting like a volcano, 
and we heard the loud whizzing 
noise way over by our houses!” 

Mrs. Goose looked surprised. 

“Why did you set them off that 
way, if you wanted it to be a 
secret?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Goose looked patient. “The 
rockets went up the chimney so 
fast. How was I to know what 
they did, when they got way out- 
doors? Anyway, would you want 
me to light them in the middle of 
my kitchen? I merely put them 
in the fireplace because that was 
the best place for them.” 

“Thank goodness you didn’t 
light them in the kitchen!” said 
Old Lady Owl. “But why didn’t 
you wait for the celebration?” 

Mrs. Goose looked at them as 
though they were just too stupid 


for words. “I was only trying 
them out,” she explained; “so I 
would be used to them. And it’s 
a good thing I did. When the fire- 
crackers went off, I jumped. 
When the rockets whizzed, I 
shivered and shook. But now I 
shall enjoy the rest of them with 
you because I understand them. 
Now, I know.” 

“Now we know, too,”’ whispered 
Mrs. Rabbit to Mrs. Squirrel. “We 
know that she is even more goosey 
than we thought she was.” 

“Let’s all go along to Blue 
Pond,” said Old Lady Owl. 

“But what is the celebration 
for?” asked Mrs. Goose again. 

Then Old Lady Owl couldn’t re- 
member, and the others couldn’t 
remember, and someone said that 
perhaps they had never really de- 
cided what it was going to be for. 
“But it really ought to be for 


Dunkin Finds Out 
For Himself 


Saip DUNKIN, the frog, 
“I’m tired of this log, and of 
swimming in such a small pond. 
I’m going away, and I’m starting 
today, to visit the places beyond!” 

His mother said, ‘*“Dear, we all 
love you here; please change your 
mind and don’t go.” His father 
said, “Son, it wouldn’t be fun; I 
tried it one time, and I know.” 

But off Dunkin went, with a 
tiny pup tent, and bedding done 
up in a roll. He carried some fruit 
and one extra suit in a bundle 
tied onto a pole. 

He whistled a song as he hop- 
skipped along, enjoying the 
sights, strange and new. Said 
Dunkin, “My, my, that mountain 
is high! I’ll climb to the top, for 
the view.” 


Up, up, up, he strode, till it 
seemed that his load was begin- 
ning to weigh a ton. So he gobbled 
the fruit and discarded the suit, 
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and hoped that his troubles were 
done. 


It kept getting hot, and the 
hotter it got, the more he was 
dragging his toes, He gradually 
shed, from his heels to his head, 
till he’d cast aside all of his 
clothes. 

Last of all went the bedding 
and tent, and Dunkin thought, 
“Now I am free! I'll speed up a 
bit, and right soon I’ll sit where 
the whole wide world I can see.” 


He just wouldn’t stop till he’d 
come to the top. By that time the 
daylight was done. Dunkin fell in 
a heap, expecting to sleep, and be 
up again with the sun. 

But soon he said, “First, I must 
quench this thirst, or I never shall 
sleep a wink.” He looked and he 
looked for a spring or a brook ;— 
there wasn’t even a dewdrop to 
drink! 


“Oh, well,” Dunkin said, “T’ll 


something,” insisted Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

Then Old Lady Owl had a won- 
derful idea. “As long as we seem 
to have forgotten and don’t know, 
let’s begin again, and think of 
something new. I suggest that 
we celebrate because Mrs. Goose 
didn’t set her house on fire by 
lighting the fireworks in the 
wrong place. They all went safely 
up the chimney; and nothing is 
burned or scorched; not even a 
goose feather.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Mrs. 
Rabbit; and they decided on Mrs. 
Goose’s narrow escape. 

As for Mrs. Goose herself, she 
just beamed. She felt very bright 
because she had set off fireworks 
ahead of time. Because now she 
was going to be celebrated; and 
she had never been celebrated be- 
fore! 


A story in rhyming prose. 


BERTHA RISELEY 


go back to bed; I’m weary from 
head to feet. I’m sure that it’s best 
to get a good rest,—but I wish | 
had something to eat!” 

He lay down once more, ex- 
hausted and sore. The ground was 
as hard as a stone. The night air 
grew cold, some low. thunder 
rolled; and Dunkin felt small and 
alone. 

Then from a limb not a stone’s 
throw from him came a weird and 
wavering WHO-0-0-0-0. The 
owl stared, its great eyes glared, 
and straight toward Dunkin it 
flew! 

Crying with fright, Dunkin ran 
through the night, his tiredness 
replaced by his dread. Dashing 
pell-mell, he stumbled and fell, 
and rolled along heels over head. 

When he could stop, he took a 
big hop,—and there was his dear 
little pond! Said he, with a grin, 
as he leaped gaily in, ‘‘I’m 
through with the places beyond!” 
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How Denny 
The Dragon 


Learned to Fly 


Denny’s wings made a fine hum and whirr as he rose in the air. 


Denny, a young dragon lay 
on his back sunning himself. He 
looked up at the floating white 
clouds in the blue sky. 

“T think it would be great fun 


to fly!” Denny declared aloud. 
“It would be exciting to sail up in 
the air and over the trees and 
hills! And what fine friends I 
would have in the creatures of 
the air,” Denny added. 

The more Denny thought about 
flying the better he liked the idea. 

“Wish I had wings,” he sighed. 

“T can help you to fly,” sudden- 
ly piped a tiny voice. 

Denny sprang up. He looked 
this way and that way and then 
between the toes of his right fore- 
leg he spied a very little person. 

“Well!” said Denny after a mo- 
ment. “Well! Well!” 

“As I said before I can help you 
to fly!” repeated the very little 
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person. “You see, I am Stitches, 
tailor to the fairies.” 

Denny scratched an ear with 
the tip of his scaly tail. 

“You’re no bigger than a dande- 
lion,” he said good naturedly. 
“How can you help me to fly?” 

“T’m handy with needle and 
thread,” retorted the little tailor. 
“T can sew a pair of wings for you 
strong enough to carry you over 
the tallest mountain!” 

Denny sat back on his haunches. 

“Do tell!” he murmured. 

After a moment Denny grinned 
and said, “T’ll put in my order!” 

“Be here by sunrise,’”’ answered 
the little tailor briskly. ‘‘T’ll fasten 
your wings to your shoulders 
then.” With a wave of his hand, 
Stitches was gone. 

Denny drew a long breath. 

“Hope I’ve not daydreamed all 
this,” he told himself. 


JEAN WYATT 


Next morning almost before the 
sun had climbed into the sky Den- 
ny was johnny-on-the-spot where 
he had first met the tailor to the 
fairies. 

Stitches also appeared prompt- 
ly. He opened a bundle he carried 
and shook out a pair of long nar- 
row green wings. 

“My favorite color!” cried Den- 
ny delightedly. 

Stitches fastened the wings to 
the young dragon’s shoulders with 
his magic glue. 

Proudly Denny flapped first one 
wing and then the other. He look- 
ed pleased. 

“T’ll take a turn about the sky,” 
Denny said. 

“Go ahead,” replied the little 
tailor agreeably. “TI’ll stay here 
until you return.” 

Denny rose into the air. His 
wings made a fine hum and whirr 
as he swooped and sailed along. 
Soon Denny met with an eagle, 

“Hi, there!’ Denny called soci- 
ably. 

The eagle looked on the great 
strange bird with two short fore- 
legs and two lorg hind legs and a 
scaly tail that trailed after it like 
a dead tree branch. 

“*Pon my word!” said the eagle 
with narrowed eye, A Halloween 
creature rides the sky!” 

And with these words the eagle 
zoomed away. 

Hmph!” thought Denny. 

Not long after this he met a 
red-shouldered hawk. 

“Hi, there!” Denny called pleas- 
antly. 

The red-shouldered hawk check- 
ed its flight when Denny drew 
near. Then with a_ whistled 
scream it soared upwards and 
away. 

“The idea!” muttered Denny. 

And it was the same with every 
creature of the air. Denny made 
not a friend. 
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At length he returned to the 
little tailor. He told Stitches how 
all the creatures of the air avoided 
him and made fun of him also. 

“What fun is there in fiying if 
I can’t share my pleasure with 
friends?” Denny asked sadly. 
“We all need friends to make us 
happy. Besides,” added Denny, 
“TI love these beautiful wings.” 

“Hmmmmmm!” said the little 
tailor thoughtfully. Suddenly he 
snapped his fingers. 

“IT could change you from a 
dragon into a proper creature of 
the air,” he suggested. “However, 
in this new form you must remain 
forever,” Stitches warned. 


Denny brightened a lot. 
“T don’t care a whisker what I 
am,” he declared cheerfully, “as 


At that moment Denny the dragon 
disappeared, and in his place a big 
dragonfly darted off into the warm 
sunshine. 


Firemen in the 
Firehouse 


TWELVE 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Standing tall and even. 

One went to put his black boots on, 
So SIX and FIVE are eleven. 


(A counting rhyme) 


ELEVEN 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Big, brave fire men; 

One went to find the fire dog, 
So FIVE and FIVE are ten. 


TEN 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Sitting down to dine. 

One heard the fire engine call, 
So FOUR and FIVE are nine. 


NINE 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Said, “We won’t be late.” 

But one forgot his fire hat, 

So FOUR and FOUR are eight. 
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EIGHT 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Saw flames rise to heaven. 

One went to find the firetruck. 

So FOUR and THREE are seven. 


SEVEN 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Their firehose went to fix. 

One crawled beneath the firetruck. 
So THREE and THREE are six. 


SIX 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Said, “Up there! Be alive!” 
One went to make a phone call. 
So THREE and TWO are five. 


FIVE 


Firemen in a firehouse 
Opened wide thé door. 

One went to get his raincoat. 
So TWO and TWO are four. 


long as I have friends and these 

wings.” 

“Very well,” replied Stitches. 

He began to murmur — 

“You’ll skim and curve 
Over pond and stream, 

And catch mosquitoes 
Who like to dream. 

Friends for you, oh dragonfly, 
Are bumble bee and butterfly!” 
And in this moment Denny the 

dragon disappeared. But in his 
place a handsome big dragonfly 
with a body slim as a darning 
needle rose into the air on long 
narrow wings so thin the sun 
shone through them. Then joy- 
fully, Denny the dragonfly darted 
off into the warm sunshine. 
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FOUR 


Firemen in a firehouse 

As busy as could be. 

One went to climb a ladder. 
So TWO and ONE are three. 


THREE 


Firemen in a firehouse 
(This was nothing new.) 
One slid down the firepole, 
So ONE and ONE are two. 


TWO 


Firemen in a firehouse 

Happy, everyone. 

One went to get a drink of water. 
So ONE and NOTHING leave one. 


ONE 


Fireman in a firehouse 

Left all alone. 

He put the flames out by himself. 
And now our story’s done. 
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Jack's Neighbors 
and Visitors 


On E sunshiny May after- 
noon, Jack-in-the-pulpit unfolded 
his green leaves. Then he unfold- 
ed his purple-and-greenish pulpit. 
How happy he was to get out into 
the warm sunshine. 

There were flowers ail around 
him with green leaves and pur- 
ple-and-greenish pulpits, unwind- 
ing just like himself. 

Not far away, on a rocky ledge, 
Wild Columbines were nodding to 
each other in the gentle breeze. 

Mrs. Humming Bird was build- 
ing her nest on a branch of a 
tree that stretched out over the 
woods road. 

The White-faced Hornets were 
buzzing around, making paper 
from a dead limb which they had 
found. With this paper they were 
building a nest which they were 
tastening to a limb of some tree. 

A Black-and-White Warbler 
was running down the trunk of a 
maple, head first, singing his 
squeaky song, “See-saw, see-saw, 
see-saw !” 

A little red salamander walked 
over the damp moss around 
Jack’s roots, and disappeared in 
the direction of the brook, 

A short distance away, in the 
deeper woods, little Brown Wood 
Thrush was singing his sweet, 
bell-like song. 

Mrs. Humming Bird flew to 
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the Columbines for her supper of 
honey, but only some small flies 
and a little beetle visited Jack- 
in-the-pulpit. But the preacher in 
his pulpit gave freely of his honey 
to the little insects, for they car- 
ried pollen for him. 

Then, as the sun sank in the 
West, Dew came and kissed the 
little preacher, his pulpit, and his 
green leaves. And Jack was happy 
in this beautiful spot with his 
wondertul neighbors. 

Day after day Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit grew taller and the flower 
stalk, which was protected so 
tenderly by the pretty purple- 
and-greenish house, sent out little 
white blossoms to bear pollen. 

The days grew warmer, but it 
was always cool and damp around 
the roots of the pretty flower. 
Jack never got lonesome for, be- 
sides his neighbors, he had many 
callers. 

A mother doe and her baby 
fawn came walking along in the 
shade of the trees, while Mr. 
Bear passed by, a short distance 
away. Jack trembled when he saw 
Mr. Bruin for he knew how well 
the old bear liked the peppery 
roots of jack-in-the-pulpits. As it 
happened, the big animal did not 
notice the flowers. 

One summer day a beautiful 
Luna Moth visited Jack. She had 
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just come from her cocoon, and 
her wings were not yet dry. Miss 
Luna Moth was so near the color 
of the green leaves that there 
was little danger of her being 
picked up by enemies. All through 
the day she remained to dry her 
wings in the sunlight. And then, 
when evening came, another 
moth, a little smaller than she, 
alighted beside her. Soon, like two 
pretty green leaves, they went 
fluttering across the pasture to 
the big butternut tree, where 
Mrs. Luna would lay her tiny 
eggs. 

One day Mrs. Ring-necked 
Pleasant visited Jack. Mrs. 
Pheasant’s nest was nearby. She 
had laid her twelve olive-colored 
eggs in a depression in the leaves. 
Grass and dried leaves made the 
nest soft for the pheasant babies 
which would soon be breaking 
their shells. 

During these summer days the 
woods were full of music. Katy- 
dids called to each other. Mosqui- 
toes buzzed. Frogs croaked, Baby 
birds chirped as they ate their 
suppers of bugs and worms. A 
baby porcupine sat in a tree near 
by, chewing bark and smacking 
his lips loudly. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit thought that 
his neighbors and callers were 
very interesting. 
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One day Lady South Wind 
pushed a rain cloud across the 
sky. Soft, warm drops of rain 
fell on the woods where Jack 
lived. They began to fall on Jack’s 
head, so he pulled his purple-and- 
greenish cover over him until 
the storm had passed. 

Toward night the rain stopped 
falling, the trees dripped, and 
Jack raised his pretty shelter, and 
the pale moonlight kissed his wet 
face, 

Summer passed and autumn 
came. Nuts were falling and the 
squirrels were storing them for 
winter. Birds were gathering in 
flocks and starting for the South- 
land. Mr. Woodchuck was so fat 
that he could hardly walk. His 
winter home was ready and soon 
he would crawl away to his un- 
derground bedroom, where he 


would sleep, warm and cozy, 
through the winter. 

The wild apples in the pasture- 
land had turned red. The wild 
grapes had turned purple. The 
green blackberries had turned 
black. The leaves on the trees had 
turned to beautiful shades of red 
and gold. 

Great flocks of ducks and 
geese were flying toward the 
warm waters of the South. The 
beaver was getting his woodpile 
ready for winter. Old Mr. Bear 
was gobbling every eatable thing 
he could find so that he might get 
fat enough to keep warm in his 
winter den. 

One morning Jack-in-the-pulpit 
awoke to find his little pulpit 
gone. His leaves were gone, His 
tiny blossoms of springtime and 
summer had turned to bright 


Bola, The Spider 
That Lassoes 


Her Prey 


Ir WAS spring. The mother 
spider had left four egg sacs glued 
among the leaves of a high branch. 
Each sac held at least 100 eggs. 
Then she had died. Now the tiny 
creatures in the white eggs broke 
free. They began to wiggle — to 
creep out of their first skins, 
which had grown too tight for 
them. 

Bola was one of perhaps 50 sis- 
ters and 50 brother spiderlings in 
this egg sac. Now she saw a tiny 
hole near the stem end. She wig- 
gled through — and the rest after 
her. She and her brothers and 
sisters were so small that it would 
have ‘aken 16 of them to measure 
an ii ch. Yet she was able to spin 
a thread, a silken thread as sticky 
as glue. As soon as she could 
swing it to a leaf stem, she swung 
out on it and stood on the leaf. 
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Though she had eight tiny eyes, 
she couldn’t see much in the eve- 
ning light. But she could feel 
when the air moved as a gnat flew 
by. 

She was to molt several times 
more before she was grown up. 
It would be several months before 
she was grown. Then she and her 
sisters would be about ten times 
as big as their little brothers. But 
now they were all the same size. 
Only the brothers were kind of 
red instead of brown. 

She wasn’t like the spiders that 
spin webs. She and her sisters 
(Mastophora) were Bolas Spiders, 
and they had a different way of 
catchirg the insects on which they 
lived. 

Bola would spin her own rope, 
with a sticky ball or bola on the 
end of it. Then she would catch 


scarlet berries. Now he could be 
seen for some distance through 
the trees. How pretty he was, 
even without his pulpit. 

All summer long Jack had been 
storing food in his little under- 
ground cellar. This cellar was a 
round, fringed bulb. It held 
nourishment which the plant 
would need when the warm sun- 
light of spring would call forth 
the little pointed tips. 

And so we leave the beautiful 
woods plant, knowing that Moth- 
er Nature will send a warm 
blanket of snow to protect him 
through the long, cold winter, We 
know, too, that when the warm 
South Wind brings the raindrops 
to melt the cold snow, Jack-in-the- 
pulpit will again make the woods 
beautiful with his soft colors. 
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her flies and moths in much the 
way the Indian of the Pampas 
catches things — by throwing the 
rope and letting the bola wrap it- 
self around them. 

She spun as the silkworm spins, 
from spinnarets. Out of these tiny 
nozzles she squeezed the fluid that 
made her thread. But where other 
kinds of spiders made webs with 
their threads, Bola made a fishing 
line. First she spun one long (two 
inch) trapeze line, down which 
she could climb. Then she spun 
her fishing line, her lasso or bola. 
Holding fast to the first line with 
one hind leg, she held the other 
line with a fore leg. Her forelegs 
were extra long. That helped in 
throwing the rope. Then she 
waited. 

Ah, here came a fat moth. She 
swung her line — but missed. It 
would take practice. But the moth 
came back. Was it curious about 
that shining ball, the bola at the 
end of her line? Perhaps. (There 
is a great deal that even the men 
of science are not sure about). 
Quick! She swung her fishing line 
again. And again! That moth 
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took fright and flew away. But 
after awhile a young moth came. 
That was more her size. Now! — 
She swung again. 

This time the bola caught the 
moth by one wing. The moth 
fluttered its wings, but it was no 
use. The sticky bola clung to the 
wing. And now the spider climb- 
ed down her trapeze rope till she 
could reach the moth. One poison 
bite and she had ended its strug- 
gles. She spun more threads and 
wrapped it about till she could eat 
her kill in peace. Well, that was 
enough for tonight and she could 
play. 

All through the woods, young 
spiders were waiting for insects, 
throwing their shiny bolas, and 
catching their suppers. 

By day they went to sleep on 
some branch, looking for all the 
world like round nuts. 

Spiders are joint-legged, like 
crabs. So are insects. 

All kinds of insects, from mos- 
quitoes to butterfiies, have three 
pairs of legs and two pairs of 
wings. They also have a pair of 
feelers on their heads. 

The butterfly, like many other 
insects, begins life as an egg. The 
mother butterfly lays an egg on a 
leaf, and when it hatches it looks 
like a tiny green worm, It is really 
a caterpillar, and it eats some of 
the leaf. 

In a few days this caterpillar 
has grown too big for its skin. 
The old skin splits down the back, 
and the little caterpillar wiggles 


out of it. But now it has a soft 
new skin. 
This happens again, as_ the 


caterpillar keeps growing. It is 
called a moult, and the caterpil- 
lar usually moults four times. It 
manages to stay on the same leaf 
because it spins enough silken 
web to hang onto, with its hind 
feet. 

After its fourth moult, it looks 
a good deal like a tiny balloon just 
long enough for the butterfly’s 
body. This is the chrysalis, inside 
which the insect is becoming a 
butterfly. There is still enough 
web to hang onto. There may even 
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be a loop of the silken thread 
around the upper part of the 
chrysalis. 

Now comes the final change. 
The butterfly hatches out of the 
chrysalis. Hanging head down- 
ward, its wings begin to unfold. 
It spreads those wings to the sun- 
shine, wings covered with tiny 
scales that gleam yellow or blue 
or some other flower color. 


One kind of butterfly has wings 
of silver-gray, and it always tries 
to alight on the silver-gray bark 
of a certain palm tree. A hungry 
bird would never see it there till 
it moves. Another butterfly has 
two big dark spots on its front 
wings. The hungry bird might 
take those spots for the eyes of 
some creature it had best leave 
alone. 


TOP — Bola hangs from her trapeze line and throws her sticky ball at 
the moth. 


BOTTOM — (1) —Tr< Monarch Butterfly caterpillar feeding on a leaf. 
(2) — The caterpillar hangs itself up and moults its skin 


for the last time. 


(3) —It is now a bright shining green chrysalis. 
(4) — Shows the butterfly emerging from the chrysalis skin. 
(5) — The Monarch butterfly, now full size, waving its 


wings gently to dry them. 
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THE WOOD DUCKS 


The male and female Wood duck like to live 
around streams or wooded lakes. This species is 


one of the most beautiful of all wild ducks. 


In the spring the male wears plumage of bril- 
liant green, red, blue-black and pale gold, with clear 
white markings. His coat is bright and showy all 


year but it is especially lovely in the spring. 


This pair will built its nest in a tree. They pre- 


fer a hollow limb or hole in the tree that is not too 


high up from the-ground. They will readily move 


Helen Strimple 


d.stemple 


into wooden homes put up in trees for them. Soon 
after the babies are hatched, they will leave this 
high, dry nest and the whole family will take to 


the water nearby. 


So many of these pretty wild ducks were killed by 
hunters that unless steps had been taken to prevent 
harming them they would soon have disappeared 
from the world. The government passed a law pro- 
hibiting anyone from harming them. We hope that 
they will always be protected and allowed to live 


in peace so that we may enjoy their beauty. 
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The big cat was slinking stealthily ov 


Se 


er the tree trunk 


Here, Kitty, Kitty! 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Ir WAS SATURDAY. The first week of their 
vacation was nearly over. George and Fred had en- 
joyed every minute they had been in Florida. Each 
day seemed to surpass the one before, but today 
was one they had been louking forward to with 
great excitement. 

They were going to visit the Everglades National 
Park, that great section of the vast everglades that 
has been set aside by the government as a sanctuary 
for wild-life. The boys had heard of it, of course, 
and Fred, in his studious hours, had read ot -he 
migrations of birds and how they gathered, un- 
erringly, every year to the warm southlands. Now 
they were really going to see for themselves. 

The folks had hired a car for the trip and, with 
cameras well loaded with film, and a good picnic 
lunch, they started out. 

The trip down Biscayne Boulevard, across the 
river and on down through Coral Gables, Cocoanut 
Grove, South Miami and on through Homestead 
was a panorama of beautiful homes and ever- 
changing sights. 

George seemed most interested in the Banyan 
trees, that drop their branches to the ground, where 
each takes root to form another tree, so that one 
tree looks like a small grove, all from the same 
original tree. 

“If we had one of those in the back yard,” he 
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said, ““‘we would have a private picnic grove with 
just one tree.” 

“T’m afraid they wouldn’t grow up north,” said 
Fred. “They are strictly a tropical product, I 
guess.” 

“I suppose they are,” said George, “but I can 
dream, can’t I?” 

By this time they were well below Homestead. 
The houses were farther apart and the way led 
along a canal, where they saw an occasional fisher- 
man trying his luck. 

“Do you suppose there are any fish in there?” 
asked George. “It doesn’t look very promising to 
me.” 

“T guess you never can tell what you'll find in 
Florida,” said Fred. “Since we saw that sea-cow 
the other day, I’m not surprised at anything.” 

“Say, how’d you like to be in bathing and have 
that fellow come at you?” 

“I guess he’d be more afraid of you than you 
would be of him. The book says they are harmless, 
you know.” 

“You and your book!” exclaimed George. “I 
don’t want any sea-cows around me!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t want one as a bathing com- 
panion, either,” said Fred, “even if they are harm- 
less.” 

“What are we stopping for?” asked George, as 
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the car came to a halt. 

“See that sign?” said his father. “It points to that 
boardwalk. Let’s see where it leads.” 

The board-walk, like a pier on pilings, led into 
the swamp, and some distance in, was a small pavil- 
lion over the water, from which a fine view of the 
jungle-like reeds and grasses could be had and, on 
the other side, an expanse of water. 

Looking down, the boys saw that the water was 
swarming with fish and, swimming about on the 
surface were odd-colored birds. 

“There’s an alligator!” exclaimed Fred’s father. 

“Where?” asked both boys at once. 

“Among the tall grass there, by the shore. You’ll 
have to look close to see him. He’s perfectly still, 
with his head pointed this way.” 

“I see him!” said Fred. ‘He must be eight feet 
long!’’ 

“Oh, I see him now,” said George. “He really is 
a big, ugly fellow!’ He had his camera sighted and 
snapped the shutter. “If that picture turns out, 
we'll have something to show the folks back home!” 

“See that big white bird over there,” said Fred, 
“that’s a great white heron. They were almost ex- 
tinct some time ago, but are increasing in number 
since the sanctuary was established.” 

“Well, if you fellows have seen enough, let’s be 
on our way,” said his father. “We've a trip ahead 
of us yet.” 

It was not long before they arrived at Coot Bay 
ranger station from where sight-seeing boats take 
tourists around the winding water-ways that lead 
through a maze of tangled tropical undergrowth 
and mangroves, whose roots straddle and spread 
out in a grotesque manner. 

“A fellow could get lost out here without half 
trying,” said George as the boat entered one of 
several narrow water-ways, the dense foliage lin- 
ing the shore seeming to be impenetrable. 

“Even the Seminoles have been known to get 
lost,” said the guide. ‘Some parts of the everglades 
have never to this day been explored. This country 
is really wild, and our job is to keep it that way so 
the birds and animals can live here in peace.” 

Just then a flock of beautiful pink birds flew 
overhead. 


The Child Who Likes to Work 
(From Page 21) 

In doing the rubbing, press hard and complete a 
few square inches before moving on to another part 
of the paper. As the child rubs the paper slips a 
little. One spoils the result by returning to an area 
to rub it a second time. It is necessary to press hard 
on some sections. The tendency is to rub lightly 
and the result has no accent and therefore no 
character. 

Newsprint is better paper for this work so why 
use more expensive paper. The rubbing shows 
better. 
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“There’s a beautiful sight,” said the guide. 
“Those are the Roseate Spoon-bills. The ones with 
the crimson shoulders are the old birds.” 

George had been busy with his camera and had 
just reloaded it for the third time, as they came to 
a break in the undergrowth, where an old tree- 
trunk had fallen across the water. 

“There’s a picture for you,” said the guide, in a 
hushed voice, pointing to the spot, and cutting the 
engine. As the boat drifted closer, George saw the 
big cat, slinking stealthily over the tree-trunk, His 
hands shook, as he raised the camera and snapped 
the shutter. Then, as the engine started, with a 
scrambling leap, the big animal crashed into the 
undergrowth and was gone. 

“What was that thing?” gasped George, turning 
to the guide. 

“That was just one of our little kittens,”’ was the 
reply. “We have several here in the Everglades,” 
and he winked at Fred. 

“That was a Puma, wasn’t it?” asked Fred. “The 
folks out west call them panthers.” 

“Yes, boys, that was a Puma and this is the last 
place east of the Mississippi where he can live in 
peace.” 

“Boy! I hope that picture turns out right!” said 
George. 

“T hope it was a snap-shot,” said Fred. “You 
were shaking so, it could be all blurred up.” 

“T may have been shaking, old boy, but if I re- 
member right you were frozen in your tracks. I 
didn’t see you taking any pictures of that cat.” 

“T’ll admit it.” said Fred. “I never thought about 
my old camera, I was too excited just watching it.” 

“We ‘very seldom get that close to them,” said 
the guide. “You know they won’t come when you 
call, ‘‘Here, Kitty, Kitty!” 

“As for me, I’m pretty glad they won’t,” said 
George. 

“You can keep them here, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, too,” said Fred, “and the alligators, they 
can stay here, also.” 

“Well, boys, you’ve plenty to talk about for a few 
days,” said the guide, as they reached the wharf, 
and they all agreed. 


When black paint or colored paint is spread over 
the white crayon marks, test it first on some scrib- 
bled lines on scraps of paper. If paint is too thin it 
will not look good. If too thick it will not slip off of 
the white crayon lines. 

When crayons are not pressed on, the designs on 
checked paper are poor. The colors need to show up 
definitely. 

If results in art are shown in any school they are 
not the result of “don’t care” teaching. There is 
effort on the part of the teacher. In school as in 
life there are many who take the easy road such as 
not pressing on the crayons, 
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Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
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school. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


“Modeling with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful color folder entitled “Magi-Paint.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
> Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 


Most Out of Crayons.” 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 


hold left hand beside body and 

right hand over heart? On the 

words to the flag is the right 
hand to be lifted toward the 
flag? 

Answer: Your Flag and Mine. 
“IT pledge allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one Nation under God, in- 
divisible with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

Everyone rises to salute the 


JUNE, 1958 


flag holding throughout, the ieft 
hand beside the body and right 
hand over heart. 


No Vacations 
(From Page 47) 
It seems to me we must stick 
around, 
To keep these children well and 
sound. 
Wherever they be, we must be 
found, 
At home, at the pool, and each 
playground. 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A _ complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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No Vacations 
(From Page 63) 


We cannot take a vacation you 
see. 

Without the RULES, where would 
they be? 

Mother Rule: 

I think the mothers should help 
us out, 

As their children wander here 
and about. 

Rules for home for camp and 
play, 

Are needed always and every day. 

Sammy Safety Rule: 

I cannot trust them to remember 

me, 

’Less I’m on guard don’t you see? 

They soon forget what they 
learned at school, 

So (’m their friend, SAMMY 
SAFETY RULE. 

So help me children who are out 
of school, 

For I belong to the family called 
Rule. 

Without your help and the help 
of a RULE, 

You might not live to RETURN 
to SCHOOL. 

(The Play ends with a Safety or 

Health Song.) 


Reading Readiness 
(From Page 10) 


for reading, which is so very im- 
portant. 

Through music, poetry, oral ex- 
pression, dramatization, art con- 
struction and supervised play, and 
many stories told to the children 
by the teacher, who always keeps 
in mind the importance of devel- 
oping the vocabulary, reading 
readiness is indeed in progress. 

If the kindergarten gives our 
children an opportunity to speak 
clearly, have good manners, and 
can adjust to changing environ- 
ments, which indeed every child 
must do during his course of 
growing, then we can feel confi- 
dent that reading readiness is 
being stressed, and that when our 
children go from the _ kinder- 
garten to the first grade, where 
formal reading really belongs, 
they are ready. 
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A Unit — Cars 
(From Page 11) 


interesting facts about 
buses, and trucks. 
Language Activities. 

Making labels. 

Reading for information. 

Reading for fun about cars, 

buses, and trucks. 

Making lists of different kinds 

of trucks. 

Reporting on information. 

Learning new words in connec- 

tion with the unit. 

Writing letters asking for in- 
formation and letters of thanks, 
Social Activities. 

Sharing pictures with each 

other. 

Working together on posters. 

Making up a frieze of the his- 

tory of transportation. 

Preparing questions for the trip 

to the bus garage. 

Preparing questions for our 

speaker. 

Singing songs together. 

Learning how to ride on a bus. 


cars, 


Story of Millet 
(From Page 15) 


Paris seemed dismal. He spent 
the night in a small hotel where 
he dreamed of his family, know- 
ing that they were missing him 
and worrying about him, 

It was not until he went to the 
Louvre and mounted the great 
stairway and saw the paintings 
of the old masters that he felt in 
the least at home. 

Often, Jean was inclined to 
leave Paris and return to his 
native village. He grew so tired 
of the lonely life he was forced 
to live. He saw no one. He did 
not speak to a soul and was afraid 
to ask questions because he dread- 
ed being made fun of. He was 
then and always remained ex- 
tremely shy. 

Each time he was ready to give 
up and return to the hamlet of 
Gruchy in the little valley, he 
would go to the Louvre and find 
consolation. When he returned to 
his miserable lodging at night he 


tried not to think of anything 
but the gentle old masters and 
their beautiful, expressive pic- 
tures. He studied them at great 
length, noting especially the eyes 
in the portraits. He felt that he 
knew some of the subjects, so ex- 
pressive were their eyes of joy, 
sorrow, greed or stupidity. 

In the end he decided to stay, 
to learn his trade and go into a 
studio to work. One morning he 
got up determined to brave the 
worst. 

He was excited and overjoyed 
to be admited to the studio of 
Paul Delaroche, the painter whom 
every one pointed to as the great- 
est talent of that time. It was a 
new world to young Jean Fran- 
cois Millet, but he grew accustom- 
ed to it and found happiness with 
the other students. Like a true 
peasant, he waited for others to 
approach him and he answered 
little. 

When they teased him, he re- 
plied with his fists and as he was 
very large and strong the other 
students grew to respect him and 
they affectionately gave him the 
nickname “man of the woods.” 


In his portrait of the Comtesse 
de Valmont, painted much later, 
after Jean’s thirtieth year, the 
sadness and defeat in the eyes is 
the most striking feature. Study- 
ing the portrait, it is impossible 
not to believe that the Comtesse 
had suffered some shattering sor- 
row. Jean’s close study of the old 
masters had begun to pay off and 
his reputation had begun to build. 

After hearing the story of Mil- 
let the children’s interest could 
easily turn to portraiture. They 
like to make pictures of each other 
and of themselves. If a mirror 
is placed in the room, the children 
will study their own faces. Many 
times they will ask each other or 
the teacher, “What color is my 
hair?” Or, “What color are my 
eyes?” showing they had never 
really looked at themselves before. 

All pictures resulting from the 
Millet story should be displayed 
and discussed as all art work is 
considered carefully. 
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Apirats smiled when, in 1921, he 
he re- claimed air power could sink battleships. 
Josephus Daniels, the Navy secretary, said 


me won he was “prepared to stand bareheaded on the 
other | dock of and Concral Mischell 
rans and take a crack at me with bombing airplane.” 
im the But in an actual tesi,. the most heavily 
ds. armored dreadnaught ever built sank in min- 
mtesse utes under the sledge-hammer blows of the 
1 later, world’s first 1-ton bombs— bombs built to 
ar, the Billy Mitchell’s order. 

eyes is Mitchell was used to disbelief. In World 


Study- War I, Pershing called his idea for dropping 


ineiiiee infantry by parachute absurd. “Experts” 
ame laughed when he talked of putting cannon 
in planes, scoffed when he predicted air 
— 7 speeds way in excess of 200 miles. 
the old In his early fight for a strong air force, 
off and Mitchell saw very dark days. Yet he never 
> build. lost faith in the American people, nor they 
f Mil- in him. For they recognized his clear fore- 
oO y 
| eould sight and great fighting heart as part of the 
They real American spirit. : 
h other It is this courageous spirit that makes It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
aiiieiiaes America strong—so strong, in fact. that our United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
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Milton Bradley Water 
Colors have earned the 
Certified Products Seal 
of the Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Insti- 
tute. This is your certifi- 
cation that the products 
which bear this seal 
meet the standards set 
for non-toxic materials. 


Because they are pure, brilliant hues, uniformly smooth and com- 
pounded of the finest pigments, Milton Bradley semi-moist water 
colors blend and mix to perfection. Of. professional quality for 


the advanced student, they are equally responsive in the untrained 


hand. True to accepted color standards pioneered by Milton 


Bradley and maintained through rigid quality control, these water 


colors give your class added incentive and inspiration. 
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